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Editorially Speaking 


MICKEY IS THE SYMBOL 


LTHOUGH Donald Duck threatens to lead all the rest, it is 

A Mickey Mouse who is the real symbol of the Disney cartoon. 

Furthermore, in marking Mickey’s 25th birthday, we are also 
commemorating the emancipation of the animation industry. 

It is not that the animated cartoon began with Mickey, or even 
with Disney. Animated drawing can be traced back to shadows 
dancing in flickering firelight on cave walls, to Chinese shadow 
shows, puppetry, the magic lantern, the comic strip. Animation 
(derived from ‘‘the state of being alive’’) developed out of early 
picture making along lines of concern, not with form and being 
‘*a work of art’’, but for calling attention to things in story 
sequence. This type of drawing lends itself well to humor, as to 
information, so that it has become the obligation of the screen 
cartoon, as of the comic strip, to make people laugh. In fact, 
many of the early cartoons were translations to the screen of 
newspaper comic strips. But even just as ‘‘filler-in’’, or as a 
‘*chaser’’ to end a performance; even in its simplest form and 
without sound, the animated cartoon always was expensive to pro- 
duce; and the artist, dependent on the business man, did not own 
the characters he created. 


HOW DISNEY AND MICKEY STARTED 


At first Disney took the industry as he found it, and his first 
screen efforts, the (1920) were run-of-the- 
mill. But he had a feeling for the possibilities of the anima- 
tion medium. When Roy Disney joined forces with Walt, the two 
brothers, on a total capital of $300 or less, established the Disney 
Studio in Hollywood. With Roy as business manager (which he 
still is), and Walt determined to gain recognition for the anima- 
tion medium, the Studio first produced a combination live-action 
and animation series, ALICE IN CARTOONLAND, of which 60 were 
sold to a New York distributor. Meanwhile Disney conceived 
Oswald the Rabbit, who endeared himself immediately to the pub- 
lic. But at contract renewal time, when Walt asked for more 
money, the New York company refused to go on with him, and 
sequestrated Oswald. Determined to beat the system, Walt on the 
train back to Hollywood hit on the idea of Mickey Mouse. 

Lindbergh’s flight was the event of the day, so Mickey in his 
first picture went PLANE Crazy. In GALLOPIN’ GAUCHO, put to 
work almost simultaneously, he was a Douglas Fairbanks kind 
of superman. Walt was in New York trying to arrange distribu- 
tion for these two, when sound broke through via THE JAzz SINGER. 
Rushing back to Hollywood, Walt put Mickey into STEAMBOAT 
WILLIE, a sound cartoon. It was thus in his third film, released 
first, that the little mouse on September 19, 1928, at the Colony 
Theatre in New York, was launched on a eareer that still is one 
of the world’s most amazing success stories. 

Hero of innumerable exploits, symbol of good, Mickey is the 
radiation point for the host of cartoon personalities that now make 
up the Disney family. Also among his heterogeneous progeny are 
THE SKELETON DANCE, THE THREE LITTLE PIGs, SNOW WHITE, 
FANTASIA, and even the effective teaching films made by Disney 
for the Government during the war. To keep pace with Mickey 
and his offspring, new techniques were developed and new meaning 
given to animation. There are still artists like Norman MeLaren 
who are a studio in themselves. But to supply a world-wide demand 
for the animated motion picture there is Walt Disney, the Ford 
of film fantasy, and the Disney Studio, an industry under one roof, 
built on a melding of the arts and sciences. 


OVER THE HILL TO THE SCHOOLHOUSE 


Now this great film factory is turning its attention to education. 
The possibilities are endless, the initial step taken is an exciting 
one though the films so far released are more recreational and sup- 
plementary in character than what educators call basic. But if 
we are to develop the now accepted theory that learning and play 
ean be almost synonymous, we need the special Disney genius for 


(Continued on Page 26) 
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NewS... 


BUSINESS-SPONSORED EDUCATION 


OW industry can best develop accept- 
able business-sponsored programs for 

the classroom was the topic of the conference 
held in New York recently of the Business- 
Industry section of the National Science 
Teachers Association. Membership represents 
upwards of 120 major industries which spon- 
sor school programs in science, economics, 
health, home economics and other fields. 

Speaking for the business people at the 
conference, Dr. J. B. Austin (Director of 
Scientific Research, U.S. Steel Corp.) ex- 
plained the importance of industry-education 
cooperation: ‘‘Industry must not alone re- 
eruit its new employees from the graduates 
of these schools. In a large sense it is great- 
ly to industry’s advantage to have our 
young people kept abreast of latest develop- 
ments in a way which cannot possibly be 
achieved by reliance solely on textbooks.’’ 

Dr. Lyle Ashby of the National Education 
Association indicated that there is accord on 
the importance of supplementary instruc- 
tional materials in assisting schools to keep 
up-to-date. Dr. Wayne Branom, Superinten- 
dent of Schools, Hillside, N. J., urged busi- 
ness to consult with educational leaders and 
the classroom teacher in the preparation of 
such materials, particularly for much needed 
industry-sponsored school programs at the 
local level. 

An important discussion of trends in 
audio-visual education was led by Dr. Irene 


At the NSTA (I to r): Dr. M. Edmund Speare, Ed. 
Director, Bituminous Coal Institute; Dr. Irene Cy- 
pher, New York University; Dr. Thomas J. Sinclair, 
School Manager, Assoc. of American Railroads. . . . 


Cypher, Assistant Professor of Communica- 
tions in Education at N. Y. University, and 
Filmstrips Editor of Film News. James F. 
Macandrew, Dir. of Broadcasting, N. Y. C. 
Board of Education, reported the progress 
being made in educational television. 

A special session on Social and Economies 
Educational Programs heard Dr. Erling 
Hunt, head of the department for teachin 
social studies, Columbia University. Among 
other speakers were Louis M. Stark of West- 
ing house Electric Corp., Robert J. Jones of 
General Motors Corp., and Cyril W. Plattes’ 
of General Mills Ine.; Dr. Thomas J. Sin- 
clair, Assoc. of American Railroads; Willis 
H. Pratt, American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Co.; and Joseph W. Husial, King 
Features Syndicate. 


Dr. M. Edmund Speare, educational direty 


tor of the Bituminous Coal Institute heads 


the group. Miss Marion Morris, Ed. Dir.. 


of Bristol-Myers Co., chaired the program 
committee. Charles E. Hoppin, Consolidated 
Edison, was in charge of conference and ar- 
rangements. 


FILMS IN EUROPE 


RMED with two telephone-book size pro- 

grams, Tom Brandon (Brandons Films, 
NYC) reported on European film festivals 
to the October New York Film Council meet- 
ing. As the first of three speakers discussing 
‘<The Film in Europe,’’ Mr. Brandon stated 
that America is becoming noted in Europe 
for its how-to-do-it films, and criticized for 
its lack of so-called adult films. Commenting 
on the film festivals in Venice and Locarno, 
he said that the advent of CinemaScope and 
stereophonic sound seemed to encourage an 
inventory type of mood among the interna- 
tional exhibitors. Many of the countries 
presented cinematic summaries of their past 
films as if to assess their achievements. Eu- 
rope, too, has its filmmakers on the brink of 
new technological dimensions. 

The state of the 16mm American film in 
Austria was discussed by William Barwick, 
formerly film officer in the Mutual Security 
Administration and now with Seminar Films 
(NYC). Because both sides in the cold war 
have been using films as weapons, Mr. Bar- 
wick reported, the populus has become 
reluctant to view propaganda type films. In 
spite of obstacles, the MSA library boasted 
and audience of 500,000 per month, with ani- 
mated films, Flaherty documentaries and 
short subjects in a light vein being most 
popular. What is significant, now that the 
MSA has been disbanded, is first, that the 
Austrians are conditioned to American films; 
second, when MSA folded, films and equip- 
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ment were turned over to the Austrians. Thus 
there will be a future market. The very exist- 
ence of equipment in Austria overcomes one 
important barrier to the import of new ma- 
terials. 

In a delightful potpourri, Thomas Baird 
of the United Nations completed the panel 
session with short tales of film and television 
in Europe and on the continent. The Corona- 
tion marked the opening of the Engand-to- 
the-continent micro-boost system, and for the 
first time the 5,000 television set owners in 
Holland had 11 continuous hours of pro- 
gramming. France and Belgium also received 
the coronation proceedings, and thus Europe 
has a potential network. 

When questioned about the clarity of the 
European television image, Mr. Baird replied 
that although the image is a finer-lined one 
than ours, the maximum screen size to date 
is 14 inches, and thus any advantage is 
cancelled out. 

Of considerable interest to Film Council 
members was the report of the successful op- 
eration of 16mm film programs in European 
theatres. Although some of the programs in 
Holland and Switzerland have been sub- 
sidized by their governments, an admission 
price is charged for both adult and chil- 
dren’s programs. In regard to the film and 
television, Mr. Baird stated that Rotha’s 
Wortp WitHouT END was beamed over the 
BBC channel to an estimated audience of 
8-million. However, the possibilities of edu- 
cational television have not as yet been dis- 
cussed by the British. 


Coming Events... 


mw 1954 National Audio-Visual Association 
Western Regional Meeting—March 25-27 at 
Hotel El Rancho, Sacramento, Calif. 


= National Business Teachers Association 
56th Annual Convention—December 28-30, 
Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 


= Mid-Winter Conference, National Audio- 
Visual Association—January 21-23, Hotel 
Buena Vista, Biloxi, Miss. 


ws Midwinter Meeting of the American Li- 
brary Association—February 2-6, at the 
Morrison Hotel, Chicago. Pre-conference 
workshop February 1 to cover library in- 
struction and audio-visual materials. For 
workshop information write Mr. Irving 


_Lieberman, University of California School 
‘ of Librarianship, Berkeley, Calif. 


a National Convention, American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators—February 
21-23, Atlantic City, N. J. 


mw 1954 Convention, Department of Audio- 
Visual Instruction, National Education As- 
sociation—March 2-5, Hotel Morrison, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


MORE ON EDINBURGH’S FESTIVAL 


O special awards are made for films at 

the Edinburgh Film Festival. Selec- 
tion for screening by the Festival jury is in 
itself an honor. Of films submitted to the 
jury through the Film Council of America, 
the following were selected for screening at 
Edinburgh: THE BREAKING PornT (Unifilms, 
Ine.) ; IN Sort (Alan Shilin Produe- 
tions); AND THE EARTH SHALL Give Back 
Lire (E. R. Squibb & Sons) ; THE Hcuse ON 
CEDAR HILL (Carlton Moss); THE AMERICAN 
RoaD, OuT oF THE NortH (MPO Produe- 
tions) ; How To CatcH A (International 
Cellucotton Products Co.); CONSPIRACY IN 
Kyoto (Indiana University Audio-Visual 
Center); THE SALESMAN (Information Pro- 
ductions, Ine.); Man ON THE LAND, UN- 
SUSPECTED (Film Counselors, Ine.) ; ART AND 
Motion, THE BALTIMORE PLAN, INFLATION, 
NATURE’S PLAN (Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films, Inc.) ; PERSONAL HEALTH For GIRLS, 
THE WATER WE Drink (Coronet Films) ; 
ALL My Bastes (Center for Mass Communi- 
cation Columbia Universal Press); Birps 
OF THE PRAIRIE (Martin Bovey Films); and 
First Fear (Brummer de Forest Studios.) 


SCHOLARSHIPS GIFTED 


WO scholarships at Lehigh University 

have been established through a gift 
from Bryon, Inc., motion pictures studios and 
laboratory of Washington, D.C. The awards 
are being presented in recognition of the 
need of the motion picture industry for 
trained engineers, and are a part of a long- 
range program of the Society of Motion Pic- 
ture and Television Engineers for the en- 
couragement of industry-wide training. Pre- 
ference is being given to students enrolled 
in chemistry, chemical and mechanical engi- 
neering and engineering physics. 
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Exclusive feature in Pageant Projectors 
keeps them out of repair shops! 


IF you are using sound or silent films in 
the classroom, here is the way to make 
sure of uninterrupted schedules while 
minimizing projector repair bills. 

Take a tip from the people who sell 
and service projectors: Kodak engineers 
have eliminated the biggest cause of 
breakdowns—over- and _ under-oiling! 
Every model in the Kodascope Pageant 
line is pre-lubricated at the factory! This 
exclusive 16mm. sound-projector feature 
keeps Pageants out of repair shops... 
helps you to keep on schedule. 

But there are a good many other fea- 
tures about Pageants that you will like, 
too. Take the Pageant, Model 1, shown 
above, for example. At its new low price 
of only $375, this is the economical, top- 


< 


Now Kodak Projectors to | 
meet every lémm. need! 


choice machine for sound and silent pro- 
jection under average conditions. Should 
you need greater sound distribution, 
simply plug in the Kodak Multi-Speaker 
Unit—3 extra speakers in matching case 
at only $92.50. But if you need extra 
light or power, check (below) the Pag- 
eant that best meets your need. 

You will find every model in the Ko- 
dascope Pageant Sound Projector line 
exceptional for its easy operation... its 
brilliant screening . . . its high-fidelity re- 
production of sound . . . its compactness 
and light weight. 

Have your Kodak Audio-Visual Dealer 
demonstrate the Pageant that will meet 
your requirements best... use the cou- 
pon to get started. 


Prices subject to change without notice. 


Here’s what A-V experts 
are saying about Pageants 


“For years our service department 
has received all makes of projectors 
that have been abused from over- 
oiling as well as for the lack of 
proper oiling. Of course, these projectors came to 
us for repairs as a result of mechanical failures 
which, in many cases, occurred during the presen- 
tation of a classroom film. In our estimation, oil- 
ing is the number one problem of most projectors. 
Now, thanks to Kodak, the Pageant Projector, 
which requires no lubrication by the user, has 
solved this problem.” 

R. Hilton McCrory 

Stanley Projection Company 
Alexandria, La. 


“There’s no doubt about it—im- 
proper lubrication is the chief 
cause of sound-projector break- 
downs. A large percentage of pro- 
jectors that come back to our shop have been 
either over- or under-oiled. Often this results in 
big repair bills, to say nothing of the time the pro- 
jector is out of service. That’s why we’re getting 
so many calls for the permanently pre-lubricated 
Pageant.” 


William L. Weeden 


Oscar H. Hirt, Photographic Supplies 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


“Practically everybody knows that 
too little oil will cause working 
parts to wear out and result in pro- 
jector failure. But few people seem 
to realize that over-oiling is just as bad. It gums 
up parts and stalls motors. Many of our custom- 
ers have found the permanently lubricated Pag- 
eant a happy solution to this problem.” 


William C. Ralke 
Ralke Company 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


“Most projectors that come to our 
service department for repair are 
found to have suffered from im- 
proper lubrication—either too 
much or too little. With the Kodascope Pageant 
this critical maintenance problem has been elimi- 
nated. The Pageant is a fine projector at a reason- 
able price.” 

J. Howard Orth 

Midwest Visual Education Service 

Des Moines, lowa 


the projectors checked: 


Kodak Multi-Speaker Unit 


per-brilliant Pageant AV-071 for sound shows in 


hard-to-darken locations . . . the Model AV-151 and | 
AV-151-E Pageants for quality sound even in spa- 


Pageant, Mode! 1 Pageant, Model AV-071 Pageant, Model AV-151 
mous Pageant design: C0 Pageant, Model AV-151-E () Pageant, Model AV-151-S 
Pageant, Model AV-151-SE Kodascope Royal Projector 
average sound and si- | Kodascope Analyst Eastman lémm. Projector, Model 25 
lent shows...the su- a) 


11-115 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, pept. 8-v, Rochester 4,N.Y. | 
A complete line of Ke- | Please send me name of nearest Kodak Audio-Visual Dealer; also complete information on | 


cious avuditoriums...the Model AV-151-S and 


AV-151-SE Pageants—extra-powerful projectors | 
built into single, easy-to-carry cases ... the Koda- 
scope Royal Projector for silent screenings .. . the l 


ORGANIZATION. 


heavy-duty Analyst for critical movie study. Also | 
available through Kodak Audio-Visual Dealers— | CITY STATE 


the Eastman 16mm. Projector, Model 25, for theater- 


type installations. 
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With Carl Nater, his 16mm head, Walt Disney 
receives a Boston Film Festival First Award (class- 
room) for HISTORY OF AVIATION .. . 


| 


Disney watches one of his top supervisial ani- 
mators sketching an idea. Well over 100 artists 
combine their talents on these sketches in ad- 
vance of actual animation. 


Walt Disney and his engineers created this 
multiplane Technicolor camera. . . . (Below) 
Walt still likes to sketch Mickey Mouse. .. . 


— AS | KNOW HIM... 


by CARL NATER 


Director, Non-Theatrical Division, Walt Disney Productions 


addressed. to him by FILM NEWS’ editor . 


On January 1, 1953, the Walt Disney Productions eritered the non-theatrical field with a package 
of some entertainment and some educational subjects. Mr. Disney’s approach to education is here 
informally discussed in excerpts from a letter by Carl Nater, in response to correspondence 
. - Mr. tater joined the studio in 1938 as a messenger 
boy, has worked in all departments since then except animation and background. During World 
War Il he was Coordinator of War Films between the Studio and Armed Forces on the training 
film program carried out for the government, and has stayed with the 16mm phase of things contin- 
uvously since then, except for a three-year leave of absence (1947-50) te inaugurate and direct the 
film program of the National Education Program of Harding College at Searcy, Arkansas .. . 


Burbank, California 
THE DISNEY TOUCH 


OU have asked me for a little 

something about Walt Disney 
himself, and about his attitude to- 
ward the educational film. .. . Let me 
give you a few personal comments, 
from the point of view of someone 
who has worked here at the studio for 15 years, 
of which ten have been in close contact with 
Walt himself. Over these years I’ve heard him 
state his point of view on the kind of things you 
are interested in. 

First, with regard to the so-called ‘‘ Disney 
touch’’ and what it is. ... Your question in- 
trigued me, and I put it to different people. No 
non-professionals can answer it readily. My own 
hunch is, that Disney is fundamentally blessed 
with the knowledge of what people like, of what 
entertains. Another aspect of this whole thing 
is production quality. 

There are no secrets to the technique of ani- 
mation in itself, no special formula is involved. 
We all know the same mechanics that go into 
putting animation on the screen, everybody in it 
uses the same kind of equipment. Disney pic- 
tures are different because, in the first place, 
Walt himself makes the final decisions on almost 
all questions of policy, with regard to how a 
picture should be made. The approach that’s 
taken to the story idea, the way the characters 
will be handled, all the basic questions of quality 
that must be settled early in the game, and many 
more that go into a creative effort like a motion 
picture—all are decided by Walt personally. 
Naturally, there are many people here at the 
studio who follow through, once the picture gets 
into production; but the point is that, by that 
time, Walt has stamped it with his own thinking, 
taste and discrmination. The fact that he con- 
trols this kind of thing might be extremely un- 
fortunate if it weren’t that he is such a capable 
and talented man. 

A second reason governing ‘‘the ‘Disney 
touch’’ is, that Walt sets the highest standards 


. in the industry. This is no idle publicity state- 


ment. I can make it very simple by stating that 
the difference between a piece of good and not-so- 
good animation on the screen is primarily the 
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result of how much time and effort have gone 
into the drawing, inking, painting and photo- 
graphy ... of how many times you do and 
re-do your work or any portion of it, and—if 
your efforts are not satisfactory—of being willing 
to start all over again with a new approach to 
any particular animation problem. The procedure 
is the same whether you are working on the story 
idea, directing, animating, whether you are a 
background artist, cameraman, or member in any 
capacity of the many departments that make up 
an animation studio. A cost analysis of a Disney 
picture would reveal that labor accounts for per- 
haps 90-percent of the cost total. Disney tries to 
secure the most talented and capable people he 
ean get, then is willing to let them work things 
over and over until they get their best results. 


FASCINATED BY LEARNING 


Disney’s attitude toward the educational film 
is easy for me to talk about, because this is the 
type of film I’ve been concerned with for the past 
eight or nine years. It is thus with some assurance 
I can state that Walt Disney is more interested 
in presenting factual and authentic material on 
the creen in as fascinating and dramatic a fashion 
as possible, than he is in making straight enter- 
tainment film, for the sake of entertainment 
alone. 

He is himself terrifically inquisitive by nature, 
and fascinated by the learning process. He knows 
more about the mechanical operation of our 
studio, for instance, than do most of the depart- 
ment heads concerned. When he became interested 
in model railroading as a hobby, he wanted to 
build a scale model of a train himself. So he 
learned how to make metal dies and castings, 
then built (not bought) his railroad. 

As much as he is himself fascinated by learning, 
he is equally interested in making it possible for 
other people to learn. The very first picture he 
ever made was a dental hygiene film for a doctor 
in Kansas City, and he has never lost sight of 
what his kind of screen work might some day 
contribute to the total educatinal pattern of this 
country. It is one of our sore disappointments, 
here at the studio, and one which Walt feels very 
deeply, that we have never been able to work 


(Continued on Page 9) 
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lomm FILM RELEASES 


PREVIEWS and REVIEWS 


SO DEAR TO MY HEART 


1 hr. 20 mins., Technicolor. Produced by Walt Disney Studios, directed 
by Harold Schuster. Rental $22.50 from Walt Disney Productions, 16mm 
Division, Burbank, Calif; or your nearest dealer. (See pages 14 and 15) 


LIVE-ACTION feature film with animated sequences, and rich in five singable songs, 
So Dear To My Heart is an admirable choice as the first Disney feature to be 


released 


years ago, when it won an award from Parents’ Magazine. . 


North novel about rural Indiana of a gen- 
eration ago, its story is about Jeremiah 
Kineaid, a farm lad, and the lamb even its 
own mother does not want because its fleece 
is black. The lamb eventually wins a special 
award at the county fair, but not before 
it has considerably plagued Fulton Corners 
(population, 55) and done consideable dam- 
age, mixed with a cetain good. The damage 
is to property and adult tempers. The good 
has to do with the boy’s character develop- 
ment ... and perhaps the remarkable thing 
about this film is, that its very real moral 
lesson is so much part of the story itself 
that it is readily, imperceptibly acceptable. 
SO DEAR TO MY HEART speaks to the 
hearts of the youngster as well as it does, 
nostalgically, to the adult. Additionally, it 
is wonderfully cheerful entertainment—ex- 
cept for the Robert Bruce sequence. Since 
this adds little to the story, slows its prog- 
ress and breaks its mood, we wish it could 
be deleted so we could call at least one film 
perfect. Even the Christopher Columbus bit, 
demonstrating ‘‘stick-to-it-ivity,’’ could be 
considerably shortened. 

So Dear To My Heart begins with ex- 
quisite animation of an old family album, 
and with Jeremiah Kincaid, as grown man 
and unseen narrator, opening the album 
onto scenes of the old Kincaid homestead; 
of Granny, who ran it and ploughed alone; 
of the crossreads store which buys Jere- 
miah’s wild bee honey; and of Old 99, 
complete with steam whistle and cowcatcher, 
snorting into Fulton Corners. Direct speech 
begins here, and continues through the film 
to its finale, including the animation se- 
quences that amusingly feature a wise old 
owl, a fetching cartoon black lamb, and 
other Disney animal characters. The live 
action actors all turn in wonderful per- 
formances too. Beulah Bondi is Granny, 
practical and strict, but just and deep- 
loving. Folk-singer Burl Ives is a memor- 
able Uncle Hiram, blacksmith, and friend 


Granny helps Jeremiah bottlefeed the newborn 
black lamb... 


to nontheatrical audiences. You may have seen it in its theatrical run, a few 


. - Adapted from the Sterling 


Burl Ives is the kind of Uncle Hiram every boy 

and girl would like to have, say Tildy (Luana 

Patton) and Jeremiah (Bobby Driscoll), child stars 
stars of SO DEAR TO MY HEART... 


of the young; Luana Patton is pretty Tildy, 
Jeremiah’s loyal companion. Bobby Dris- 
coll is thoroughly believable and likeable 
as 9-year old Jeremiah. 


MOTOR MANIA 


7 mins., Technicolor, For rent in 35mm 
from RKO, 1270 Avenue of the Americas, 
N.Y.C. 20; in 16mm from Disney dealers. 


This amusing animated cartoon shows that 
the wrong attitudes on the part of a motor- 
ist can make him act like a maniac when 
he is behind the wheel. From that position 
of authority he even forgets how he feels, 
and acts, on occasions when he is a pedes- 
trian. At the end of the film he is apparently 
still a ‘‘wise guy,’’ but there is the implica- 
tion that the viewer will be less stubbornly 
blind to his failings, and will do something 
sensible about them. . . . Originally released 
to theaters and awarded highest honors in 
the theatrical motion picture classification, 
Motok MANIA’sS entertainment values and 
brevity make it a particularly effective stim- 
ulant for driver education, in the school 
and the general community. 


For information on Disney licensed dealers, 
see pages 14-15; or write Walt Diney Stu- 
dios, 16mm Division, Burbank, California. 


SEAL ISLAND 


27 mins., Rental $10 


Short Subject Cartoon Clas- 
sification, 2-Reel “Oscar” 
Award, Hollywood 1948. 


HE Alaskan fur-bearing seal has been 
called a sea-going bear, and bull seals 
weigh almost as much as a horse. So long as 
he is capable of defending his harem, a bull 
seal may have as many as 100 wives. Every 
spring—and this is one of nature’s astound- 
ing phenomena—the fur seal return from 
no one knows where, to the barren shores of 
the Pribilofs in the Aleutian Islands off the 
Bering Sea, that they may have their young 
where they themselves were born. The bulls 
arrive early in May to select sites for their 
summer homes and wait for the females, or 
cows. The young males, or bachelors, live a 
lonely life by themselves, sparring like 
prizefighters, training eventually to chal- 
lenge a ‘‘beachmaster’’ and take over his 
harem. 

These and many other interesting facts 
are brought out in this lead film of the 
DISNEY TRUE-LIFE ADVENTURES series, ex- 
emplary of the constant and never-ending 
fight for survival that is the law of nature 
for all living things. It is a grim story. But 
it is an amusing story too, when the baby 
seals arrive—though there is a near tragedy 
when one of them loses his mother. It is 
amazing, but she finds him among the is- 
land’s more than 100,000 inhabitants, and 
despite the apparent resemblance of any 
one pup seal to all the others. 


Winner of a Hollywood Academy of 
Motion Picture Arts and Sciences ‘‘Oscar,’’ 
SEAL ISLAND is excellent entertainment and, 
at the same time, is highly informational. 
It would seem to be weighted on the rec- 
reational side, primarily because of its 
length. The level of its narrative too pre- 
supposes an adult background of general 
knowledge and understanding that makes 
it difficult for younger children. It does 
have educational values even for these, how- 
ever, though it is up to the teacher to bring 
them out. 


The bull seal can have 100 wives and pups, so 
long as he can defend them . 
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DISNEY CARTOON 
PARADE No. 1 


Bone Trouble is set in motion when 
Pluto runs off with the bull dog’s break- 
fast. The chase leads into a mirror gallery, 
for some clever cortooning. The very 
young and the mature find this more laugh- 
worthy, somehow, than the in-betweens 
. . . Clock Cleaners, (Mickey, Donald and 
Pluto) is worrisome with hairbreadth mid- 
air balancing. Donald’s success in messing 
up the clockworks, and Mickey’s struggle 
with the snoring stork are lovely .. . 
Donald and Pluto on a plumbing job cause 
more havoc than they mend. Pluto gets 
himself magnetized beyond all reason, Mic- 
key has an encounter with a washing 
machine. It’s fun for those who like their 
action fast and fantastic. We liked most, 
Pluto’s relief on getting free again. 


PARADE No. 2 


Moving Day comes because Mickey’s 
and Donald’s rent is overdue. Goofy, an 
iceman with a truck, tries to help them 
elude the clutches of a violent, stupid 
sheriff; is himself plagued by a ‘‘robot’’ 
piano. Donald is driven frantic by a plung- 
er. Effects include a leaking gas pipe, an 


explosion, a near-electrocution . . . The 
Band Concert is a gem of a mood piece 
on the storm music from William Tell, 
and should be seen by itself for enjoyment 
and study ... Don Donald is pleasant fun 
against lovely Spanish-American scenery 
in soft color. Protagonists are a sweet- 
looking but not so sweet-acting burro, a 
ditto kind of Senorita Duck, and Donald 
as a senor swain with a romantic guitar 
but an unromantic sense of humor... 


PARADE No. 3 


Modern Inventions, as Donald encount- 
ers them in a Museum of Modern Marvels, 
includes a robot butler who keeps divest- 
ing the irrepressible duck of one hat after 
another. The baby carriage sequence too 
is sheer genius. . . . Mickey Mouse On Ice 
—also Minnie, Pluto, Donald and Goofy— 
is very likeable, for its slower pace, kindly 
fun, and wonderful presentation of Pluto 
in a predicament . . . Mickey’s Circus 
spotlights the performing seals and 
‘‘stars’’ the saucy baby seal who sets 
himself up with such apparent innocence 
against the authority of Donald Duck, as 
trainer. 


HISTORY 
OF 
AVIATION 


18 mins., color, $6 per day. — 
Long term leases for schools. 


Animation is a particularly 

effective technique for graph- 

ic contrasts of the historic 
and the modern .. . 


HOUGH well organized throughout, the first half of this film is Disney at his most 

delightful. Particularly illiuminating as well as informative are the newspaper head- 
lines and other research items employed to indicate public reaction to early aircraft invent- 
ors and fliers. An intimate feeling for the whole social atmosphere of the past 50 years is 
conveyed meanwhile, from the first success of the Wright brothers with a heavier-than-air 
machine in 1903, to the terrifying developments of the World War II world. Particularly 
significant, in the fire light of the Blitzkrieg, is the sequence descriptive of the first 
innicent crossing of the English Channel by air. Also significant and amusing is the Roger 
flight to Pasadena. He made t ‘‘in 15 short hops, 15 crashes, and 49 days,’’ predicting 
meanwhile that a 30-day flight across the U.S. was a possibility; but ‘‘no practical uses’’ 
out of such eventuality were visualized . . . Meanwhile the Navy was putting pontoons 
onto planes, and Glen Curtis was giving them more powerful motors. Then came 1914... 
and from this point the whole tone and atmosphere of the film changes. Perhaps this is 
because History OF AVIATION is taken from Victory THROUGH AIR PoweR, the feature- 
length picture that was so important in the war effort. History or AVIATION must be ap- 
proached with the further understanding that its endeavor is not to explain modern aviation 
but only to underscore how it all began, and with what tremendous speed the airplane has 
developed. In this connection it ties in specifically with social studies in the 6th grade, and 
is meeting with a welcome in other areas of curriculum interest, as well as being popular 
with adult groups in this anniversary year of powered flight. 


BEHIND THE SCENES OF 


26 mins., b&w, 
WALT DISNEY STUDIO 


OME years ago the Disney Studios released to the theaters a feature-length movie, THE 

RELUCTANT Dracon. It was introduced by an episode featuring the late Robert Benchley 
as a man who comes to the Studio on the insistence of a nagging wife, to interest Walt 
Disney in the film possibilities of a book she has just read. His bumbling trip through the 
Studio is full of comedy mishaps, and interesting adventures in its various departments— 
art, research, photography, sound effects. The traffic boy originally assigned to escort Mr. 
Benchley at last gets him into proper tow and takes him to Mr. Disney in a projection 
room where Mr. D. cuts short Mr. B.’s explanation of his visit, suggesting they see the 
Studio’s newest picture first. The title flashes on the screen. It is THE RELUCTANT DRaGoN, 
title of the book Benchley has under his arm. While he has been wandering about, the book 
has been made into a finished production. . . . The gag situation is more or less amusing, 
according to one’s taste. But the insight given meanwhile into how animated cartoons are 
made is fascinating and valuable—particularly to schools with a commercial art course 
which devotes time to the cartoon medium. Cleverly, the film burgeons suddenly from black 
and white into full color when the blundering visitor opens the door into the working heart 
of the great Disney film factory. 
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CLASSROOM AND COMMUNITY 


SILENT NIGHT 


N the Austrian mountain village of Oben- 
dorf, on a December afternoon in 1818, 
Franz Gruber—teacher and choirmaster—dis- 
covers that the church organ is broken. There 
can be no music for Christmas Eve. But 
Father More, the village priest, is paying a 
call meanwhile on a newborn babe and its 
mother. As he returns down the mountain in 
the holy, moonlit beauty of this Alpine night, 
he creates a poem he titles Stille Nacht, and 
takes to his friend the choirmaster. Gruber, 
on his guitar, picks out the melody, and the 
song is presented in the village church on 
Christmas Eve. . . . With the Spring comes 
the organ mender from the Tyrol. He hears 
the Christmas song, and teaches it to children 
in his village. Eventually it finds its way to 
St. Peter’s Abbey in Salzburg, then through 
Europe, and to America. .. . Nicely photo- 
graphed and finely re-enacted, this story of 
the 150-year old carol that now belongs to 
everyone is interesting and valuable beyond 
the Christmas season, for the picture it gives 
of customs, costumes and communications 
in another place and day. 
—Rouama LEE 
10 mins. Sale price $62.50 b&w, $125 
color, from Coronet Instructional Films 
Tic., Chicago, Ill. 


A DAY WITHOUT NUMBERS 


OB, a primary grader, doesn’t like arith- 
metic and wishes for a world without 
numbers. Appearing suddenly on Bob’s desk, 
Johnny—a magic puppet—grants his wish. 
Bob happily leaves school to watch a base- 
ball game. But the game breaks up when 
Johnny makes the numbers disappear from 
the scoreboard. Then Bob goes window- 
shopping, to price a train he wants. But 
prices are numbers, and they disappear... . 
So it goes, from bad to worse, with Bob 
frustrated in his efforts to locate a station 
on the radio, to dial-telephone his aunt, even 
to find her new house on a street of unnum- 
bered houses. He is unhappy. So Johnny puts 
him back into the schoolroom and the num- 
bers back into places and things where they 
belong. ‘‘ When we learn to work with num- 
bers, then they work with us,’’ is the lesson. 
. . . We wondered why a game—hopscotch, 
perhaps—was not included to give girls a 
share in this experience. Otherwise A Day 
WitHoUuT NUMBERS is a perfect little pic- 
ture for stimulating interest in arithmetic, 
and discussion about its importance.—R. L. 


10 mins., color $75, b&w $40. Produced 
by and available from Audio-Visual 
Materials Consultation Bureau, Wayne 
University, Detroit, Mich. 


OUR NEIGHBOR—AUSTRALIA 
HIS is an unusually interesting film 
because it presents Australia through 

the eyes of two Pakistani students, Agha 

Bashir Armed and Raskid Khan, who made 

it as part of their training under the Col- 

ombo Plan for Co-operative Economic De- 
velopment in South and South-East Asia. It 
is also interesting and valuable for the in- 
sight it affords and the sympathy it evokes 
for the Colombo Plan, under which Australia 
and other British Commonwealth Govern- 
ments are providing technical aid, training, 
and capital equipment to help the countries 
of South-East Asia develop their resources. 

Earnest students from neighboring coun- 
tries are shown in Australian surroundings, 
examining problems of communication, leara- 
ing how to rid their crops of pests, how to 
breed better and greater varieties of foods 
and of animals, how to control fluods and 
harness water for hydro-electric power. They 
test materials for building; design houses, 
universities, hospitals; and, in a significant 
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finale, we see them learning ‘‘the healer’s 
art’’ in the operating theater of an Austra- 
lian medical school. 

This natural, unselfconscious presentation 
of the Asian in an atmosphere of intellectual] 
dignity makes the viewer hope, along with 
the film’s narrator, for a better future in 
which ‘‘the wounds caused by hunger, greed. 
ignorance, will be removed from the earth.’’ 
The feeling is conveyed also, though not 
openly expressed, that if Australia in its 
comparatively short 150 years of nationhood 
could achieve such development, then this 
should be possible for other nations toc. For 
these reasons OUR NEIGHBOR—AUSTRALIA 
will be welcomed by film users in search of 
material on international cooperation and 
the united nations’ ideal. Pleasant narrative, 
competent photography and sensitive selec- 
tion of pictorial material lend general appeal. 

—ROoHAMA LEE 

10 mins., b&w. For rent $1.50, purchase 

$30, from Australian News and Infor- 

mation Bureau, 636 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


PREVIEWS 
and REVIEWS 


ALI AND HIS BABY CAMEL 


HAT Ali should want a baby camel as 

a pet is as natural in the Sind Desert 
of Pakistan as for a nine-year-old in this 
country to want a dog. It is even more im- 
portant, however, for the camel is the auto 
of the desert, and the place of animals in 
the lives of people with a civilization less 
mechanized than our own is a point for dis- 
cussion after seeing this film. How Ali cares 
for his pet and trains him, and how the 
camel in return plays with and learns to 
work for his young master is the theme of 
the picture. There are amusing moments too, 
such as when the baby camel snatches Ali’s 
turban. Ali re-winds his turban before the 
camera. He watches the mother camel work 
the Persian water wheel. He rides on Baby 
Camel to the market place. Meanwhile the 
young viewer is learning easily and naturally 
about life in the desert, and some of its 
ways. There is a fine lesson too in responsi- 
bility, when Ali stands by Baby Camel during 
a sand storm. 

The footage for this film was personally 
secured by its producer, in West Pakistan. 
The photography and color are fine, the story 
well and lightly treated. Adults as well as 
youngsters will enjoy making the acquain- 
tance of the attractive desert boy, his father, 
the baby camel and its mother. 


—AvucustTa R. GOLDIN 
11 mins., color $100, b&w $60. Pro- 
duced and distributed by Atlantis 


Productions, Inc., P.O. Box 8666, Holly- « 
wood 46, Calif. For rental, inquire. 


BIRTHDAY FOR ERITREA 
Screen Magazine No. 20 


COLORFUL blend of the ancient and 

the modern appears in this report 
of the recent political union of Eritrea and 
Ethiopia. For the first time Eritreans have 
had territorial disputes over their land 
settled by peaceful means. Symbolically, a 
representative of their new government is 
seen dressed in western garb and confer- 
ring with leaders in native villages. Also 
interesting are the shots of the representa- 
tive assembly in action, and of children 
in classrooms. Some of the countryside 
scenes were photographed from a vehicle 
moving a bit too rapidly, at which time 
the commentary does not apply to the 
visualization. However, the close shots of 
the people, and their realistic plans for 
improvement make this film a contribution 
to the study of African problems. 


—GRACE GOODMAN 


10 mins. b&w. Rental $2.50; sale 
$32.50 from U.N. Dept. of Public Rela- 
tions and local U.N. film dealers. 
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Films From 


BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 


AMERICAN FRONTIER 


HERE the wind sweeps like a wild 

bird across Dakota’s vast Williston 
Basin is frontier country, again. This time, 
however, the tool of the frontiersman is not 
the plough that prepares for the gold of 
wheat, but the oil drill that probes deep 
for the liquid gold of this century. The 
‘*frontier’’ concept is expanded further to 
make it mean even more than the discovery 
of a new resource and of get-rich-quick. 
This time it implies the dignity of plan- 
ning, by a community for itself, and for 
industry. 

How the new frontier was opened in the 
area of his pioneer father’s farm is seen 
through the eyes of Nils Halversen, school 
teacher. First effects are measured in terms 
of Halversen’s wife, his father, their neigh- 
bors, the children in his school. The geolo- 
gists and their testing instruments are fol- 
lowed by oil company representatives, en- 
couraging the dreams of housewives for 
home improvements, of farmers for new 
harrows and buildings. But those who re- 
member dry wells and boom-bust tales say: 
‘“We’ll stick to wheat.’’ Still others, like 
Halversen, undertake study of the situa- 
tion so that, if the oil does come, the com- 
munity will be prepared to cope with what 
might otherwise well be tragic confusion. 
In an interesting sequence, a gathering of 
practical, close-to-earth people commence 
examination of every possible contingency, 
and quietly to plan for a tremendous ‘‘if.’’ 

Beautiful shots of test rizs being set up 
in the shadow-freezing cold and powerful 
winds of the Dakota winter provide fasci- 
nating insight into the initial steps in 
opening up a new oil. frontier. They pro- 
vide opportunity too for acquaintance with 
the Scandinavian-Americans who people 
these parts with their strength, sincerity, 
hard work, and healthy sense of humor. 
The lyric camera eye of Willard Van Dyke, 
noted photographer and documentarian, 
rests upon each face with respect, as these 
people wait in a quiet tenseness. Then it 
comes. The white foam gushes from the 
narrow pipe. There is oil. 

The community is ready for the resultant 
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IMMEDIATE ACTION 


ADE to mark the 100th birthday of 

the Toronto Stock Exchange (1852- 
1952), this film won the First Award in the 
class of commercially sponsored nontheatri- 
eal productions at the Canadian Film Awards 
for 1953. Though it betrays some difficulty 
in photographing scenes on the floor of the 
Exchange, it is outstanding for ‘‘clarity 
and deftness in explaining a seemingly com- 
plex and not widely understood phase of 
business operations’’. It was further com- 
mended by the judges for its touch of humor. 


Louis XIV signs the New France trading charter... 


Relating the present industrial develop- 
ment of Canada with the original 17th cen- 
tury charter granted by Louis XIV to the 
Trading Company of New France, this film 
demonstrates how a company today acquires 
a charter, and stockholders. Jack and Janet 
Landrey, prospective investors in Algonquin 
Steel, almost draw back when they visit the 
Exchange for, from the public gallery, it 
looks and sounds like a gathering of mad- 
men. But through their broker they discover 
it to be an orderly efficient, IMMEDIATE 
ACTION operation. They also learn that the 
Toronto Stock Exchange ranks with the lead- 
ing exchanges of the world. 

20 mins., b&w. Produced by Crawley 

Films for the Toronto Stock Exchange, 

King St., W., Toronto, Ont., Canada. 


AMERICAN FRONTIER 


(Continued from column 1) 


flood of people and goods. There is still an 
undertow of unease, and the full implica- 
tions of the upheaval are not even sug- 
gested. One does get the feeling, however, 
that industry and the citizens of the lo- 
eality together will make a go of the ven- 
ture, and that the intended purpose of 
this memorable film is thus fulfilled. 
20 mins., b&w. Produced and directed 
by Willard Van Dyke of Affiliated 
Film Producers Inc., N.Y.C., supervised 
by Film Counselors, Inc. Available 
from American Petroleum Institute, 
50 W. 50th St., N.Y.C. 20. 


DISNEY, AS | KNOW HIM 


(Continued from page 5) 


out the economies involved which would per- 
mit devoting large portions of the studio’s 
facilities for the production of 16mm pic- 
tures designed expressly for the 16mm mar- 
ket. You know the problems of production 
costs in the 16mm field and can understand 
our dilemma. We’re still working on it, 
though, trying to come up with an answer. 

With regard to your comment that, in 
some circles, it is felt Disney ‘‘unhealthily 
stresses destruction and frightening faces,’’ 
I can only say I wish I were personally the 
recipient of one-tenth the letters Walt gets 
every day from educators in all walks of 
life, who go out of their way to offer com- 
ment on how highly they evaluate the fine 
influence his pictures are having on educa- 
tion today, even if they were not originally 
designed for the educational field. (As you 
know, the current offerings in 16mm were 
all originally produced for theatrical re- 
lease). I do not doubt that there are some 
very sincere and serious people among those 
who take issue with Disney about certain 
matters and, for all I know, they may be 
in the right. I do feel you should know, how- 
ever, that one of the reasons we are in the 
16mm field at the present time is because we 
have been so deluged by requests from people 
in education, who have strongly urged we 
make our pictures available to them. Of 
course we hope to make some money while 
we’re at it. But believe it or not, this is not 
our prime consideration. 


CHANGING THE CLASSICS 


Finally, on the question of Disney ’s chang- 
ing certain literary classics, in their film 
version: I don’t feel the studio particularly 
takes liberties in this regard. If there are 
those who feel otherwise, I can only assure 
them that Disney does not feel he is setting 
out to improve upon the original work. He is 
only once again trying to keep faith with his 
personal standards of presenting material in 
as interesting a fashion as he possibly can. I 
would even venture to say that he has re- 
vitalized certain classics and given them a 
new lease on life — as in the case of PIN- 
occHI0, of BAMBI, of ALICE IN WONDERLAND, 
and a whole host of others. To the extent 
that this comment of mine is valid, I think 
he is performing a public service. .. . 


PEOPLE ARE INTERESTED 


I’m afraid I could continue to run on like 
this, at great length. Let me therefore sum- 
marize, and say: I should like you and 
Film News’ readers to know that Walt Dis- 
ney has a deep personal interest in education 
as a whole, and an even deeper interest in 
what kind of contribution his medium can 
make to education. As Walt himself put it to 
me, about the True-Life Adventures series 
especially: ‘‘People are really interested in 
learning things if you can make it easy for 
them to learn. Our job is to teach with films, 
but to be sure we never let it be obvious that 
we are teaching.’’ 
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PREVIEWS and REVIEWS | 


Religious and Intercultural 


By SAMUEL GRAND 


Associate Director of Education, Union of American Hebrew 
Congregations (NYC), and head of its Dept. of A-V Instruction 


STEADY FLOW OF A-V MATERIALS 


T is a tribute to the sustained interest 

of the Jewish educational and communal 
organizations in audio-visual aids that their 
representatives continue to meet regularly 
every month in review sessions. It is like- 
wise an indication of a fairly continuous 
program of production of motion pictures 
and filmstrips in this field; otherwise there 
would be no purpose in these meetings of 
the Board of Review of Jewish Audio-Visual 
Materials The Board is an activity of the 


National Council on Jewish Audio-Visual 
Materials, now in its fourth year. 

The motion pictures reviewed below were 
shown among others at recent meetings of 
this Board of Review. The official and sum- 
mary report of evaluations by the members 
of this group will appear in the Audio- 
Visual Review in the near future. The com- 
ments cited here represent the viewpoint of 
the writer and do not necessarily reflect the 
Board of Review evaluation. 


THE AARONSBURG STORY 


REQUENTLY, when we witness impor- 

tant historic occasions, we are wont to 
say: ‘‘This pageant or this celebration 
should have been filmed for posterity’’. For- 
tunately, someone was thoughtful enough in 
advance of the celebration in Aaronsburg, 
Pennsylvania, to plan a film record of this 
unique occasion—a celebration in honor of 
the 160th anniversary of the gift by Aaron 
Levy of a plot of ground to the Lutherans 
of Aaronsburg. 

In 1789 Aaron Levy, an early Jewish 
pioneer, laid out the town which was later 
to bear his name. Some time later he deeded 
to the Salem Lutheran Church the land for 
its cemetery, its church building, and its 
school. When the church was completed and 
ready for dedication, Aaron Levy presented 
a beautiful pewter communion set to the 
church officials. 

All of these incidents were dramatized in 
a colorful pageant which was enacted by the 
present-day inhabitants of the town on Oc- 
tober 23, 1949. Over 30,000 spectators came 
from all over Pennsylvania and from neigh- 
boring states to witness this pageant and 
to attend the exercises which preceded it. 
In this film we see these visitors streaming 
in from all directions, taking their seats out 
in the open, and listening to the various 
dignitaries who graced the dais. On that 
occasion there were addresses by Governor 
Duff, Supreme Court Justice Felix Frank- 
furter, General William J. Donovan, Dr. 
Ralph Bunche, and Rabbi Philip 8. Bern- 
stein of Rochester. 

The entire proceedings are described in 
a very well written script which is narrated 
by Quentin Reynolds with just the right 
amount of dramatic feeling. There are no 
tricks of photography. All we see is what 

(Continued on column 3) 
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WINDOW ON JERUSALEM 


HIS film tells the story of an impor- 
tant social project maintained in the 
Holy City by the Mizrachi Women’s Organ- 
ization of U.S. In it we see the new immi- 
grants coming for guidance on a variety of 
individual and family problems. We see 
the social workers, efficient yet warm in 
their relationships with these ‘‘clients’’. We 
see, too, the homes—the hovels, rather—in 
which these clients live hopefully on a 
temporary basis, until they become better 
integrated into the social economy of Israel. 
The film throws a spotlight on one of the 
slum sections of Jerusalem, but since it 
shows only that area, viewers are left with 
the impression that this slum section is char- 
acteristic of all Jerusalem. This would be 
an unfortunate impression, for Jerusalem 
has many modern residential areas, fine sub- 
urban sections, excellent shopping facilities, 
as well as a variety of interesting cultural 
institutions. 

WINDOW ON JERUSALEM is most successful 
in its close-ups of the faces of these oriental 
immigrants against their colorful costumes 
and of the children with their large, spar- 
kling eyes. It is as if these beautiful wo- 
men and children had stepped out of the 
pages of the Song of Songs. These are the 
unforgettable parts of the film. 

The viewer is not permitted to forget that 
this is a Mizrachi-sponsored motion picture. 
Plaques are shown in close-up, and the name 
of the organization is repeated many times. 
The narration which accompanies the film 
suffers because of faulty diction and pro- 
nunciation. There are, however, moving se- 
quences in the film, and the central story 
is well told. 


15 mins., sound, color. For loan, apply 
Mizrachi Women’s Organization of the 
U.S., 242 Fourth Ave., N.Y.C. 


“Up from Jerusalem now, up from the hills of 
Israel, there sounds a song for A NEW MORNING 
. «+ the song of peoples gathered from the ends 
of the earth to build a land for their children” ... 


A NEW MORNING 


HIS recent film from the Women’s 

Zionist Organization of America is a 
charming travelogue of modern Israel. By 
means of short film clips superbly woven 
together by means of a stirring script by 
Millard Lampbell, this motion picture takes 
one from the very north of Israel down to 
the most southerly section of the Negev. 
It brings to the viewer the scenic beauty of 
snow-capped Mt. Herman glistening beyond 
the northern border, and the utilitarian 
wonder of the recently discovered copper 
mines of King Solomon in the southermost 
region of this tiny country. It is not only 
a geographical tour of Israel but a quick 
glimpse into the economic and cultural life 
of its people and into the difficult problems 
brought on as a result of the unprecedented 
immigration of the last five years. 

Alexander Scorby gives a brilliant rendi- 
tion of the narration. Vocal and instru- 
mental selections provide a moving musical 
background throughout the film. The color 
photography is somewhat uneven. Close-ups 
are generally good, but the panorama scenes 
leave much to be desired. Nevertheless, fine 
editing by Stephen L. Sharff has the mar- 
vellous effect of minimizing these technical 
shortcomings. 

Although A NEw Mokrnine is in the na- 
ture of an organization-sponsored motion 
picture, there is remarkable restraint in the 
mention of Hadassah, both in the visuals 
and in the sound track. 


28 mins., sound, color. Produced by 
Hazel Greenwald for Hadassah (Wo- 
men’s Zionist Organization of Amer- 
ica). Distributed by Hadassah Film 
Library, 13 East 37th St., N.Y.C. 16. 
Rental: $5.00. 


THE AARONSBURG STORY 


(Continued from column 1) 


happened on the day of the celebration. 
Here is a film that will motivate an ex- 
cellent discussion on the subject of brother- 
hood. It will also tell a simple but effective 
story of religious cooperation in early Amer- 
ican history. 
10 mins., b&w, sound. Produced by 
Morris Roizman. Distributed by Bran- 
don Films, 200 W. 57th St., N.Y.C. 
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PREVIEWS and REVIEWS | 


RELIGIOUS 


His teacher negates Ralph’s only contact with 
religion . . . 


LIFT UP YOUR EYES 


HIS film belongs in the PERSONAL 

EVANGELISM series of the Southern 
Baptist Convention. The series now com- 
prises the following titles: 

Lirt Up Your Eyes (presenting the need 
for personal evangelism); He THAT WIN- 
NETH (the qualifications needed to be a 
personal soul winner); SworD OF THE SPIRIT 
(the use of the Bible in soul winning) ; 
AND MAKE DIscIPLES (the function of the 
Sunday school class in this personal pro- 
gram); A WoRKMAN UNASHAMED (training 
for Christian service). 

A WorKMAN UNASHAMED, also AND MAKE 
DISCIPLES have a denominational bent, mak- 
ing them both effective for Southern Bap- 
tists. The other three would be acceptable 
to any Christian group. 

Lirt Up Your Eyes begins with Bible 
scenes and relevant passages of Scripture. 
The missionary opportunity of modern 
urban America is then presented and varied 
aspects of this mission field are shown. The 
**mass man’’ is accented in his middle class 
manifestation where two out of every five 
are ‘‘lost’’, A barber, a postman, a man 
at his desk in desperate uncertainty, a couple 
dancing in shadowgraph, these are imper- 
sonally treated. There are but two person- 
alizations of the missionary need. 

The first is the Jake Burton family, which 
attends church when it first moves to town 
but, when no notice is taken of any of its 
members, drifts away. Sunday mornings 
they sleep late or play golf. When daughter 
Joyce accompanies a friend to Sunday 
School and, under the guidance of an un- 
derstanding teacher, accepts Jesus Christ, 
she sets in motion the process to reclaim her 
father and mother. The only other - person 
the viewer really gets to know is Ralph, the 
paper boy, whose Sunday School teacher 
hurries away after class sessions, effectually 
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by REV. THEODORE MILLER 


WHITE UNTO HARVEST 


HIS filmstrip is made from the film 

Lirt Up Your Eyes. It displays the 
same fine camera work, and its frames are 
well chosen to carry the story, which is the 
same as the film. In some ways it is even 
more effective than the film, since the ex- 
cellent script of the filmstrip gives com- 
plete opportunity for discussion and utiliza- 
tion. Used together, the film and filmstrip 
make a strong working team. 


The five filmstrips in the PERSONAL EvAN- 
GELISM series are as follows, with the films 
noted from which they are derived: 

WHITE Unto Harvest (from Lirr UP 
Your Eyres); HE THAT REAPETH (from 
He THAT WINNETH) ; WorDs oF Lire (from 
SworD OF THE SPIRIT); YE ARE WITNESSES 
(from AND MAKE DISCIPLES); APPROVED 
Unto Gop (from A WORKMAN UNASHAMED), 


Produced by Broadman Film’s Audio- 
Visual Dept. under the direction of 
Rev. Earl Waldrup. For sale, at $3, 
from Broadman Press, 161 Eighth Ave. 
N., Nashville 3, Tenn.; or from Family 
Films Inc., 8840 W. Olympic Blvd., 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 


LIFT UP YOUR EYES (Cont.) 


shutting off Ralph’s one contact with or- 
ganized religion. 

Technically, Lirr Up Your EYEs is well 
done, and is composed of many interesting, 
artistic shots. It would seem to be slanted 
toward workers’ conferences, teacher-train- 
ing groups, and those concerned, for them- 
selves, with personal evangelism. They will 
find the film restrained in its approach— 
perhaps too restrained to provide very much 
in the way of inspiration. One of its moti- 
vations is the assumption of a sensitive 
conscience in the person viewing the film. 
The other is the presentation of those pas- 
sages of Scripture with which it opens. 

Lirt Up Your Eyes will find a place for 
itself in the film library. To this reviewer’s 
way of thinking, however, it is somewhat 
vague and inconclusive, especially when 
compared with .a work like BIBLE ON THE 
TaBLE. (See Film News, Vol. XII, No. 4, 
Summer 1952.) 


30 mins., b&w, Produced by Broadman 
‘Films, Nashville, Tenn., under the di- 
rection of Rev. Earl Waldrup. Released 
by Admiral Pictures Inc.; for sale or 
rent through Family Films Inc., 8840 
Olympic Blvd., Beverly Hills, Calif. 


In the Broadman personal evangelism film series 
AND MAKE DISCIPLES (above) is concerned with 
the function of the Sunday School class. HE 
THAT WINNETH (below) features the personal 
soul winner. Distribution is by Family Fims, 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 


Ow... 


THE WORLD’S 
MOST DISTINGUISHED FILMS 
AVAILABLE TO ALL GROUPS 
IN NEW LOW RENTAL PLAN 


unique 


BRANDON SLIDING SCALE 
ADJUSTS RATES TO 
TYPE OF SHOWING 


EXCLUSIVE 
JOUR DE FETE 
A few of the THE STRANGE ONES 
important PENNYWHISTLE BLUES 
feature GRAND CONCERT : 
THE BAKER‘S WIFE 
FILM WITHOUT A NAME 
available 
BRANDY FOR THE 
to you PARSON 


THE BRAVE DON'T CRY 
YOUNG CHOPIN | 


ASK FOR DETAILS OF THE NEW BRANDON 
PLAN NOW! 
Write for Free CHECK LIST of New Releases! 


BRANDON FILMS, INC., dept. 
200 West 57th St., New York 19, N.Y. 
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THE LABOR 


In Public Libraries 


this Committee are: 


HIS article is reprinted from Vol. 5, No. 2 of The Newsletter, issued by the Joint Com- 
mittee on Library Service to Labor Groups, of the American Library Association, the 
American Federation of Labor, and the Congress of Industrial Organizations. Members of 


Chairman, Ruth Shapiro, Milwaukee Public Library, Milwaukee, Wisc. 
Co-Chairman and Editor, Ralph E. McCoy, Institute of Labor and Industrial Relations, 
University of Illinois, Champaign, Ill. 


John D. Connors, Director, Workers Education Bureau (for AFL) 
Elizabeth Edwards, Chattanooga Public Library (for ALA) 

George T. Guernsey, Associate Director of Education (for CIO) 
Mrs. Dorothy Kuhn Oko, New York Public Library (for ALA) 


Discussed by 


SALLY PARKER, Coordinator, Film Utilization Service 
Labor Education Division, Roosevelt College, Chicago 


WHY SO FEW 


ECENTLY, a very attractive new cata- 

log of films from a metropolitan pub- 
lic library came to my attention. This li- 
brary is serving one of the largest industrial 
cities in our country, a city with a trade 
union membership of over a half-million. I 
was surprised to find, in an otherwise well 
gelected group of films, only one made by a 
labor union. There were films for children, 
films on adult hobbies, films on sports, travel, 
on training supervisory employees, and—one 
labor film. 

As I thought about this, it occurred to me 
that a film librarian might have one of a 
number of points of view on the matter. 

First, she might suspect, if she has seen 
none, that labor films do not measure up in 
general interést, and hence should not be 
considered for inclusion in a limited budget. 
She might feel that unions don’t use the li- 
brary and that she would be buying films for 
a phantom consumer. Or, she might simply 
feel that she knows nothing about the labor 
movement and, therefore, is not in a posi- 
tion to judge a film’s usefulness. These are 
all very understandable attitudes. 


HOW THEY COMPARE 


Labor films, on the whole, do not compare 
favorably with the best documentaries. In 
my opinion, there has been no film produced 
which does justice to the struggle and ac- 
complishments of the American Labor move- 
ment. However, the best of the labor films 
do tell a compelling and dramatic story all 
their own, and they tell it acceptably well. 
Surely everyone must know by now that there 
has been world-wide praise for the AFL 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ film WITH 
THESE HANDS. Other labor films are less 
world-shaking and more utilitarian. This is a 
strength as well as a weakness. It means 
that the library cannot buy labor films as 
great documentaries. It can, however, buy 
films which will help the local labor groups 
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with some of the problems they face; and 
the libarian’s efforts to assist union people 
will help to stimulate interest in the library 
and its work in return, from people who have 
perhaps not previously made use of the li- 
brary’s services or may not have been aware 
of its facilities. Labor patrons, who make 
up a considerable group of citizens in any 
city, will not be phantoms long, if a good 
job is done of letting them know the li- 
brary has labor films. This can be initiated 
by making the acquaintance of the officers 
of the local Central Labor Union (AFL) 
and Industrial Union Council (CIO) and 
arranging a mailing, if possible, of the li- 
brary’s film list through union facilities. 


HOW TO BEGIN 


Ideally, the leaders of city-wide labor 
bodies should be contacted before any final 
selection of films is made. They should be 
asked to appoint a joint AFL-CIO library 
committee to assist in the selection of labor 
films. Where the librarian does not have time 
for the considerable work involved in making 
an initial selection of films to be shown to 
this committee, the Workers Education Bu- 
reau of the AFL or the Education Depart- 
ment of the CIO (both in Washington) will 
suggest films for the purpose and, in all 
probability, will send them free, on a pre- 
view basis, for the showing. 


WHAT ARE THE NEEDS 


The particular problems of local labor 
groups cannot be known without scrutiny. It 
is often the case that, in a community 
where the labor movement is well established 
and powerful, there is a deep concern on the 
part of the leaders about the lack of in- 
formation among new members—information 
on labor’s history and accomplishments in 
particular. On the other hand, in a com- 
munity more recently unionized, there is an 
immediate need to train members in the 
mechanics of unionism — parlimentary pro- 


cedures, stewards’ duties, structuring of the 
union, ete. Some effort should be made to 
find out what the needs are, before buying 
labor films. 


On the matter of budget: a resourceful 
film librarian can often induce international 
unions that have produced films, to deposit 
a loan print; especially if there is a sub- 
stantial membership from that union in the 
area. I suggest this only for libraries with 
very limited budgets. As a matter of prin- 
ciple, I think a library should purchase its 
labor films, just as it does any others. 


FILMSTRIPS, TOO 


Filmstrips should be given serious con- 
sideration, especially if the library can sup- 
ply filmstrip equipment. With a transcrip- 
tion, most filmstrips sell for a fraction of 
the cost of the average motion picture, and 
they pertain much more to tool subjects that 
are needed by unions. Filmstrips are par- 
ticularly useful too where union leaders are 
articulate about union problems and are able 
to lead discussion with the filmstrip, or 
where the library is able to supply a com- 
petent discussion leader. 


AN ADDED CLIENTELE 


After a labor film library has been set in 
operation, union film users will be found to 
be an interesting and stimulating group. If 
good rapport is established with key union 
officers, with editors of local labor papers, 
and with others interested in labor educa- 
tion, the library will soon be doing a bustling 
business in advising on the selection of films 
as well as in supplying them for use. It will 
have a new clientele—and the satisfaction 
of playing an important and rewarding part 
in helping the working citizens of the com- 
munity, who are labor union members. 
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— A BEGINNING LIST 


SUGGESTED TOPICAL BREAKDOWN 


LABOR HISTORY 


LABOR’S CHALLENGE — A basic labor 
history filmstrip, 62 frames, color, with 
recording. Made by the American Federa- 
tion of Teachers, available at $10 from the 
Workers’ Education Bureau, AFL, 1525 H 
Street N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 


UNITED ACTION FOR VICTORY — A 
powerful documentary (33 mins.) about a 
historic CIO strike. Apply United Automo- 
bile Workers, CIO, 8000 E. Jefferson St., 
Detroit 14, Mich. 


WITH THESE HANDS — The dramatic 
history (63 mins.) of the Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union from 1900 to the present, 
told in story form and with a profesional 
cast... . From the ILGWU, 1710 Broadway, 
N.Y.. 39, 


GOOD MEN AND TRUE — The history of 
the Hatters’ Union and its early struggle 
is told in this 50-frame color filmstrip with 
recording. . . . From the Hatters, Cap and 
Millinery Workers International Union, 245 
Fifth Ave., N.Y. 16. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF UNIONS 


OUR UNION —-LOCAL 91 — The benefits 
of unionization are shown in terms of the 
Ladies Garment Workers’, particularly with 
reference to health and recreational facili- 
ties. For this 30-min. color film, apply Local 
91 ILGWU, .100 E. 17th St., N.Y.C. 


WITH THESE HANDS — See_ under 
Labor History classification. 


PURSUIT OF HAPPINESS — This is a 
35-min. picture in color of the services and 
functions of a big international union, the 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters, AFL. Apply 
AMC, 2800 Sheridan Road, Chicago 6. 


LABOR’S CHALLENGE — See Labor His- 
tory. 


LOCAL 100 — See Collective Bargaining. 


ORGANIZING 
(The struggle to organize the unorganized) 


PEOPLE OF THE CUMBERLAND — The 
union education work of the Highlander 
Folk School is shown, and. the struggle in 
organizing unions in the South. Running 
time, 18 mins. Price $90, from Brandon 
Films Ine., 200 W. 57th St., N.Y.C. 


UNION AT WORK — A 24-min. story of 
the CIO Textile Union, with emphasis on 
organizing southern workers. Apply Textile 
Workers Union of America, 99 University 
Place, N.Y.C. 3. 


IT HAPPENED IN DIXIE — A 44-frame 
filmstrip with recording, this shows the pro- 
tection which the Federal Government 
(NLRB) offers workers who are attempting 
to organize. Available at $15 from Workers 
Education Bureau, AFL, 1525 H St. N.W., 
Washington 5, D.C. 
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UNION MEETINGS 


(Better organization and conduct of) 


BROTHER JOHN — The importance of 
attendance at Union meetings is stressed in 
this 10-min. film, available from the UAW- 
CIO, 8000 E. Jefferson St., Detroit 14, Mich. 


MAKING THE UNION CLICK — This 47- 
frame filmstrip, with recording, promotes 
better union procedure and shows the func- 
tions of committees, executive board, etc. 
For purchase, at $10, from the Workers’ 
Education Bureau, AFL, 1525 H St. N.W., 
Washington 5, D.C. 


PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE — This 
simple, clear demonstration made with an 
adult group is an 11 min. film, sale price $50, 
from Coronet Instructional Films, Chicago, 
Til. 


STEWARDS’ PROBLEMS 


SAGA OF 666 — This 15-min. cartoon film- 
strip in color, with recording, explains how 
the steward processes grievances, shows how 
he handles the shop trouble-maker, and the 
foreman. Sale price $20, from UAW-CIO, 
8000 E. Jefferson St., Detroit 14, Mich. 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 
(Do’s and don’‘t’s for bargaining committees) 
LOCAL 100 — Organizing a union and 
negotiating a contract are shown in this 32- 
min. Canadian film, available for sale or 
rent from National Film Board of Canada, 
1270 Ave. of the Americas, N.Y.C. 20. 


TAFT-HARTLEY ACT 


TAFT-HARTLEY — This 15-minute pres- 
entation cites three sections of the law which 
operate to obstruct labor. Secure from CIO 
Education Department, Washington 6, D.C. 
(Continued on page 26) 


The Brodys go 
through difficult 
times together 
in the early 
days of cloak- 
making and 3 
the ILGWU, 
dramatically 
re-enacted in 
WITH THESE 
_ HANDS.... 


FILMS OF INTEREST 
TO LABOR GROUPS 


HE Joint Committee of Li- 

brary Service to Labor Groups 
was established by the American 
Library Association Council to as- 
sist libraries already servicing la- 
bor, and to advise libraries that 
were interested in starting such 
service. The fact that in the re- 
cent Adult Education Survey, labor 
groups were at the bottom of the 
list of all groups receiving service 
from libraries, seems to indicate 
that libraries need to be encour- 
aged to give consideration to as- 
sisting such a large segment of the 
community. 

The Committee is composed of 
representatives of the American 
Library Association, also a repre- 
sentative each of the American 
Federation of Labor and The Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations. 

The work of the Committee is 
earried on primarily through cor- 
respondence, through an open meet- 
ing at the ALA Conference at 
which various forms and types of 
service are discussed, and through 
the Newsletter, which publishes 
articles and bibliographic informa- 
tion. 

It has been evident ever since 
the Committee was organized that 
many librarians find it difficult to 
locate the kinds of book, pamphlet 
and visual-aid materials needed 
and wanted by, and suitable for, 
labor groups. The list on this page 
was prepared to assist librarians 
service labor educators and others 
interested in union educational ac- 
tivities. 
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SHORT 
SUBJECTS 


BEHIND THE SCENES OF 
WALT DISNEY STUDIO 


A tour beyond the portals of Walt Disney’s 
fascinating workshop. Disney and his staff 
of creative artists show how they give life 
to the fabulous cartoon characters known 
arid loved the world over. 


Rental Price: $9.00 


Running Time: 26 mins. 


HISTORY OF AVIATION 


The story of our pioneer “bird men”— 
from the fumbling fateful experiments at 
Kitty Hawk to the dawn of the efficient, 
modern airplane. Full animation reveals the 
vital role of aviation in war and peace. 


Rental Price: $6.00 


Running Time: 18 mins. 


MOTOR MANIA 


A real cartoon “special”— starring Goofy 
in a dual role (pedestrian and driver). 
This film has been awarded numerous hon- 
ors by national safety groups as an out- 
standing achievement in the field of traffic 
and driver education, 


Running Time: 10 mins. 


Rental: $3.00 


SEAL ISLAND 


Film critics and educators have hailed the 
Disney True-Life Adventures as the finest 
nature films ever produced, All audiences 
should see these great Academy Award 
winning films but for churches and schools 
they are a must. “Seal Island,” the first of 
the series, is a fascinating, authentic story 
of drama and humor played against the 
rugged background of the Pribilof Islands. 


Rental: $10.00 


Running Time: 27 mins. 


GEORGIA 
Calhoun Company 
235 Ponce de Leon Ave., N.E. 


CALIFORNIA Atlanta 5, Georgia 


Wm. M. Dennis Film Libraries 
25062 West 7th Street 52 Auburn Avenue, N.E. 
Los Angeles 5, California Atlanta 3, Georgia 


Kenneth L. Holst IOWA 
Audio-Visual Education Service Ideal Pictures 
1399 North Lake Ave. 2109 Forest Ave. 
Pasadena 6, California Des Moines, lowa 


KANSAS 


Audio Visual Department 
Lawrence Camera Shop 
149 North Broadway 
Wichita 5, Kansas 


MASSACHUSETTS 


ideal Pictures 
40 Melrose Street 
Boston 16, Massachusetts 


MICHIGAN 


Engleman Visual Education Service 
4754-56 Woodward Ave. 
Detroit 1, Michigan 


Ideal Pictures Company 


COLORADO 
Modern Films 
583 South York St. 
Denver 9, Colorado 


CONNECTICUT 
Pix Film Service 
34 East Putnam Ave. 
Greenwich, Connecticut 


FLORIDA 
Ideal Pictures Co. 
1331 N. Miami Ave. 
Miami 36, Florida 


Disney Cartoon Disney Cartoon Disney Cartoon 


Parade +1 Parade +2 Parade +3 
Clock Cleaners Moving Day Modern Inventions 
Bone Trouble Band Concert On Ice 
Donald & Pluto Don Donald Mickey’s Circus 


Each PARADE appreximately 26 minutes—Rental $8.00 
Some of these shorts also available as single units, one reel—Rental $3.00 
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Dealer Near You! 


.d Walt Disney dealers are ready to serve you. They are 


nted by the Disney organization for their long experience 


2 16mm motion picture needs of teachers, clergymen, 


men, and other community leaders. They will help you 


g Walt Disney films for educational purposes, for enter- 


pecial occasions such as Christmas shows, birthday parties 


ifs. 


Ideal Pictures 
7338 Woodward Ave. 
Detroit 2, Michigan 


MISSOURI 


614 N. Skinker Boulevard 
St. Louis 5, Missouri 


NEW YORK 
Ideal Pictures, Inc. 
233 W. 42nd St. 
; New York 36, New York 


Association Films, Inc. 
347 Madison Ave. 
New York 17, New York 


NORTH CAROLINA 


National Film Service 
14 Glenwood Ave. 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


OHIO 
Sunray Films, Inc. 
2108 Payne Ave. 

Cleveland 14, Ohio 


Twyman Films, Inc. 
400 W. First St. 
Dayton 1, Ohio 


All in SOUND and 
TECHNICOLOR 


Swank Motion Pictures, Inc. 


Cousino Visual Education Service 


2325 Madison Ave. 
Toledo 2, Ohio 


PENNSYLVANIA 
J. P. Lilley & Son 
928 N. Third Street 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


Karel Inc. 
214 Third Ave. 
Pittsburgh 10, Pennsylvania 


Visual Art Films 
3524 Fifth Avenue 
Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania 


UTAH 
Deseret Book Company 
44 East South Temple 
Salt Lake City 10, Utah 


VIRGINIA 
Tidewater Audio-Visual Center 
617 W. 35th Street 
Norfolk 8, Virginia 


WASHINGTON 
Rarig Motion Picture Co. 
5510-14 University Way 

Seattle 5, Washington 


WISCONSIN 
Roa’s Films 


840 N. Plankinton Ave. 
Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 


SO DEAR TO MY HEART 


Using both animation and live action, this 
full length feature presents the delightful 
story of the boy Jeremiah Kincaid, and his 
deep love for an unwanted, black lamb. 
With a god-fearing “granny” who teaches 
him basic moral values, Jeremiah learns 
that sincere devotion to his lamb is far 
more rewarding than cash awards at county. 
fairs, Eight song hits help tell this heart- 
warming story that proves “It’s What You 
Do With What You’ve Got That Pays Off 
in the End.” 


Running Time: 1 hr. 20 min. Rental: $22.50 
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THE GLASS CENTER AT CORNING (25 mins., 
color) is a fascinating revelation of little known 
facts about glass, its character, manufacture, his- 
tory. This well-made film also brings to the arm- 
chair traveller the pleasant little Upper New York 
State city of Corning; The Glass Center established 
there two years ago on the 100th birthday of the 
Corning Glass Works; and the remarkable art 
objects, antique and modern, on view in this com- 
bination museum, factory, and glass research cen- 
ter for the world. Also on exhibit is a model of 
the Mt. Palomar telescope made-by-Corning lens... 
For transportation charges only this film may be 
borrowed from Association Films Inc.,Ridgefield, N.J. 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE 


w The Fossil Story (19 mins., color) de- 
picts the relation of plant and animal fos- 
sils to modern living. The great range of 
fossil size is shown as well as the basic 
fossil forms; actual bones; petrified re- 
mains; and the impressions left in stone. 
From these remnants of prehistoric ages, 
scientists learn of life on earth up to 
a billion years ago, and industries, such as 
oil, are aided in their search for resources. 
Free loan from Shell Film Library, 50 W. 
50th St., N.Y.C. 20 and 100 Bush St., San 
Francisco, Calif. 


es Adam to Atom (29 mins, color) focuses 
on the last hundred years in the United 
States, emphasizing the part the engineer- 
ing profession has played in the search for 
a better way of life. The film draws heavily 
from the pageant displayed at the Centen- 
nial of Engineering in Chicago in 1952. For 
loan from Tdeal Pictures, 65 E. South 
Water St., Chicago. Transportation only 
charge. 


mw Atomic Research: Areas and Develop- 
ment (13 mins., b&w) uses authentic foot- 
age of installations to survey three impor- 
tant areas of atomic research: the energy 
application of nuclear fission; the struc- 
ture of the atom; and the by-products of 
nuclear fission. For sale from Coronet 
Films, 65 E. South Water St., Chicago. 


= Nature of Heat (10 mins., color or b&w) 
demonstrates heat as the energy of mole- 
cular action through experiments and ani- 
mation. Conduction, convection and radia- 
tion are also illustrated. For sale from 
Coronet Films, 65 E. South Water St., Chi- 
cago, Til. 


@ Men of Science (16 mins., b&w) is the 
story of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. The film shows the physical 
plant, the equipment used by students and 
researchers, and the students themselves 
from all parts of the world. Emphasis is on 
the fact that MIT is not only a training 
institution but a consultation center. For 
sale from McGraw-Hill Text-F:im Dept., 
330 W. 42nd St., N.Y.C. 36. 
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= Our Big Round World (10 mins., color 
or b&w) is designed to develop basic 
geographic concepts by illustrating two air 
trips around the world. Going from West 
to East a relationship is established be- 
tween time, day and night, to the earth and 
the sun. Travelling from North to South, 
the effects of climate zones are illustrated. 
For sale from Coronet Films, 65 E. South 
Water, Chicago 1. 


m The Magic of Coal (18 mins., b&w) is 
an account of how coal is mined, how the 
miners live, and how the laboratory finds 
new and useful by-products. From Prince- 
ton Film Center, Princeton, N.J. Trans- 
portation only charge. 


= Lumber for Houses (13 mins., color or 
b&w) illustrates modern methods of lum- 
bering operations. Methods of felling trees, 
moving logs to the sawmill, sawing, plan- 
ning and drying are portrayed, and em- 
phasis is placed on the important role 
played by lumber in housing. For sale from 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., Wil- 
mette, Ill. 


m@ Canadian Rockies Study (11 mins., color) 


eatches the color of the mountains, rivers, 
lakes and glaciers of the western wilds of 
Canada with special attention to Banff and 
Jasper National Parks. This Guy Hasei- 
ton production—of special interest to art- 
ists, sportsmen, naturalists, tourists and 
students—is for rent and sale from Bailey 
Films, Ine., 6509 De Longpre Ave., Holly- 
wood 28, Calif. 


ART AND MUSIC 


m= Arts and Crafts of the Southwest In- 
dans (22 mins., color) displays the artistry 
of the Navajo and Zuni tribes. Creation 
of intricately painted pottery and of fam- 
ous Indian jewelry is highlighted. Free 
loan from Santa Fe Film Bureau, 80 E. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill, or Santa 
Fe Agents. 


= Folksong Fantasy (10 mins., color) em- 
ploys animated puppets and birds to enact 
the narratives of three folksongs, ‘‘The 
Riddle Song,’’ ‘‘ Who Killed Cock Robin,’’ 
and ‘‘The Cooper of Fife.’’ Rather more 
for adults as art fare than for children as 
entertainment, it is available from Na- 
tional Film Board of Canada, 1270 Avenue 
of the Americas, N.Y.C. 20. 


WHITE GODS (61 mins.) follows the adventurers 
in search of an aviator lost in the jungles of 
Ecuador. Although the mission is unsuccessful, the 
searchers meet with exciting encounters when cap- 
tured by the colorful Avrishi tribe. First aid 
technique win the freedom of the camp for the 
captives, when the chief’s daughter is freed by 
them from paid. But final escape is achieved 
only after chemicals, poured into a vat of water, 
produce leading flames. The bewildered Indians 
regard their captives as White Gods, and the 
white men flee, in the memory of tribal dances 
and Indian life. For sale and rent from Mogull’s 
112 W. 48th St., N.Y.C. 36. 


BIOLOGICAL SCIENCE 


= Community Fly Contro) Operations (12 
mins.) illustrates how a fly control pro- 
ject should be carried on in a typical com- 
munity through education, sanitation, and 
chemical control. Breeding sources are lo- 
eated, local officials cooperate with laws 
to enforce sanitary practices, and the pub- 
lic is informed of the dangers of fly-borne 
diseases. Film and guide available for 
free loan from U. 8. Dept. of Health, Edu- 
eation, and Welfare, Public Health Serv- 
ice, Communicable Disease Center, 50 
Seventh St., Atlanta, Ga. 


= Development of the Chick Embryo (5 
mins., b&w or color) covers the basic pro- 
cesses of this type of reproduction. Living 
chick embryos are seen during the key 
stages of development illustrating em- 
bryonic movement, circulation of blood, the 
heartbeat, and the action of shell breaking. 
For sale from Coronet Films, 65 E. South 
Water, Chicago. 


= The Human Biology Series now numbers 
8 films, with the recent release of Respira- 
tion (14 mins.), illustrating movements of 
the diaphragm and thorax in breathing 
along with functions of the nasal passages; 
and Functions of the Body (15 mins.) de- 
monstrating the interdependence of skele- 
tal, muscular, vascular, respiratory, ex- 
eretory, endocrine and nervous systems. 
. .. Nitrogen Cycle (14 mins.) and Hered- 
ity in Animals (10 mins.) are other new 
titles in the science field. All b&w, for sale 
from United World Films, 1445 Park Ave- 
nue, N.Y.C. 29. 


= Films From the Bronx Zoo, six pictures 
made by the New York Zoological Society 
and designed for elementary school audi- 
ences cover the appearance, behavior and 
native habitats of zoo animals. Under the 
titles, Andy’s Animal Alphabet, Younger 
Generation, Stars in Stripes, World of 
Water, Looking for the Answers, and the 
Locomotion of Snakes (each 10 minutes), 
these are available in b&w or color from 
McGraw Hill Text-Film Dept. 330 W. 42nd 
N.Y.C. 36. 


' 


SPORTS AND HOBBIES 


m The Big Race (color) records the prep- 
arations, time trials, the atmosphere of the 
crowd and the seriousness of the drivers 
at the 500 mile Indianapolis Memorial Day 
races. For free loan from Ford Motor Com- 
pany Film Library, 16400 Michigan Ave., 
Dearborn, Mich.; 15 E. 53rd St., N.Y.C. 22; 
or 1500 S. 26th St, Richmond, Calif 

a The Fabulous 500 (25 mins., color) is 
another Indianapolis Speedway picture. 
Sponsored by Firestone, this film brings 
highlights from last year’s races including 
the neck-and-neck battle for first place by 
drivers Troy Ruttman and Bill Vukovich. 
Ed Thorgerson narrates. For free loan, 
apply Association Films, Inc., 347 Madi- 
son Ave., N.Y.C. 17... . Other sports films 
available from Association are: The Story 
of Tuna (commercial tuna fishing off the 
California coast), Champions All (motor- 
cycling events), The Jockey Club (New 
York state racing and how it helps up- 
state farmers), Diesel Race Car (‘‘case 
history’’ of a unique racing car), and 
A Racing Heritage. 

= Boy’s Railroad Club is a series of six 
15-min. episodes dealing with various 
phases of railroading, and is for train- 
minded dads along with their sons—or 
daughters. Prominent railroaders teach the 
members of a model train club the ‘‘lingo’’ 
of the railroad, its engineers, firemen and 
dispatchers. Miniature rolling stock is 
shown in action, with engines that puff 
smoke against a background of model 
stockyaras, commuter stations, mountains, 
tunnels, etc. The series as a whole, or in- 
dividual subjects in it, may be booked 
through Association Films Inc., 347 Madi- 
son Ave., N.Y.C. 17 

a Recreational Games, a series presenting 
material to help teachers interest children 
in organized play, emphasizes the need for 
cooperation as well as development of 
individual skill. Subjects in this series are 
Beat Ball (5 mins., junior high); Skip To 
My Lou (5 mins., 5th grade); Squirrel In 
Trees (6 mins., 2nd grade); and Three Deep 
(7 mins., 4th grade). . . . County and Com- 
munity Recreation In Action (29 mins.) 
suggests ways in which communities can 
organize and finance such programs. Apply 
for information from Audi-Visual Center, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 


AMERICAN CITIES 


= Levittown, Pennsylvania (26 mins.) a 
March of Time release views the second 
Levitt brother planned city. From the 
clearing of the land to the construction 
of the shopping center, effort has been 
made to provide for healthful living in at- 
tractive surroundings. The active civic as- 
sociation is an added factor in encouraging 
city planning for the future. 

@ San Francisco (18 mins.) gives a kaleide- 
scopic view of the city of cable cars and 
cosmopolitan flavor. Shown are the old mis- 
sions, elements of foreign cultures, the 
financial district and the shipping trade, 
with stress made on new trade routes 
which keep San Francisco one of the 
West’s dominant cities. 
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= California Boom Town (18 mins.) re- 
flects the growth of Los Angeles from its 
foundation by Franciscan monks to the 
booming industries and agricultural enter- 
prises that mark it as a vital American 
city. 
m Rockefeller Center (16 mins.) tours the 
gardens and shops, elevators and service 
plants radio, television and other industries 
of Rockefeller Center to show that this 
New York attraction is a ‘‘city within a 
city.’’ 
mw The Nation’s Capital (15 mins.) studies 
the normal work day in the life of a con- 
gressman in Washington, D. C. The com- 
plexities of conducting the nation’s busi- 
ness are shown against the background of 
the capital city. 

All available for sale from McGraw-Hill 
Text-Films Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. 
For rent from your local library or dealer. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


m= Using Screws and Nails demonstrtes 
the nature and function of varying types 
of nails and screws encountered in wood- 
working classes. 


m Planes illustrates the basic functions of 
the tool, demonstrates different types and 
instructs the student in the care and 
handling of a plane. 

m= Hand Saws defines the arts and illus- 
trates the purposes and usage of the cross- 
cut saw, ripsaw, backsaw and a variety of 
others. Safety measures are stressed. 


m Measuring and Squaring surveys the 
tools and demonstrates the squaring of a 
piece of stock to a required size. 

These films, each 10 mins., b&w, are 
available from Young America Films, 18 E. 
4ist St., N.Y.C. 17, and local libraries. 
Accompanying guides stress the impor- 
tance of arranging for practice in the 
skills, as soon as posible after each sub- 
ject is screened. 


HOW FRIENDLY ARE YOU (17 mins., b&w and 
color) is one of a series on personal guidance 
for teenagers. Entering the world of the clique 
and the “crowd”, this film tells a story of a boy 
and his need for friends. Through his experiences 
the viewer is encouraged to develop a healthy 
attitude toward expanding one’s range of friend- 
ship. Highlighted as guides for the turbulent 
adolescent years are generosity, consideration, and 
a sincere interest in people. For sale from Coronet 
Films, 65 E. South Water St., Chicago, Ill., and 
local Coronet dealers, 
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COLOURFUL 
CANADA 


Beautiful Films 
in natural colour 
produced exclusively 
for 
CANADIAN PACIFIC 


TRAVEL - SCENERY - SPORT 


16 mm Sound 


Across Canada 30 minutes 
A coast-to-coast review of scenic beauty 
and grandeur, summer resorts and prin- 
cipal cities, which combine to make 
Canada a country of great charm. 


Shining Mountains (TV) 19 minutes 
There’s so much to see and do in the 
Canadian Rockies—600 miles of moun- 
tain-studded scenery along the Canadian 
Pacific route. 


Banff’s Golf Challenge (TV) 

21 minutes 
Featuring the Banff Springs Hotel Golf 
Course and its unsurpassed scenic set- 
ting. 


Jack Pine Journey (TV) 20 minutes 
Avivid picture of a canoe cruise through 
the spectacular lake and river country 
of northern Ontario. 


West Coast Playground (TV) 


12 minutes ~ 


Beyond the shining mountains lies a 
land of green enchantment around 
Vancouver, gateway to the Pacific and 
Victoria, on Vancouver Island, capital 
of British Columbia. 


Klondike Holiday 22 minutes 
No lust for gold now lures people North 
to Alaska and the Yukon, but the urge 
to holiday in a land of storied deeds and 
great beauty. 


Canada’s Tackle Busters (TV) 

21 minutes 
A fast-moving fishing story in brilliant 
colour. Exciting action and a good con- 
servation film. 


Summer in Old Québec 12 minutes 
An ancient city reflects the glories of 
the past, and the nearby shrine of Ste.- 
Anne-de-Beaupré draws pilgrims from 
afar. 


Land of Ski Hawks (TV) 11 minutes 

When the first snow flies, Québec is a 

focal point for Tobogganing, Skating, 

and above all—Skiing. Eng. & Fr. 


New releases annually. 
TV versions available. 


Write for full catalogue 
to nearest office of 


— 
AS. 


METROPOLITAN NEW YORK AUDIO-VISUAL ASSOCIATION 


Affiliated with 


The Department of Audio-Visual Instruction of the National Education Association 


FLY 


An Airplane Area of Interest to 
Commemorate the 50th Anniversary of Powered Flight 


IT’S IMPORTANT 


T’S a far cry from Kill Devil Hill near 

Kitty Hawk where the Wright brothers 
flew the first powered plane in 1903, to the 
supersonic jet-propelled plane of 1953, and 
to the nuclear-powered plane of tomorrow. 

Will we be ready for tomorrow? Our 
children will need to be. Are we, as teachers, 
ready for today? Our children are. How 
much guidance, how much inspiration, how 
much clear thinking are we prepared to give 
our charges, so that today and tomorrow will 
find them well equipped to handle the im- 
aginative and adventurous aspects of the air- 
plane age world. 

Resourceful and top-level teaching, among 
other things, maintains a contemporaneous 
existence with today’s world. Excellent units 
on airplanes and flight can be developed and 
have been published on all grade levels. To 
begin, use experiences which are best known 
to the children at their respective age levels. 
What boy or girl has not felt the exhilara- 
tion of a swing or a chute? A bird flying, 
gliding or banking is common experience. 
Pinwheels and parachutes, bubbles and kites, 
falling leaves and flying seeds, space cadets 
and jet pilots can very well all together open 
up new horizons. 


TRIPS: ACTUAL OR VIA FILMS 

A trip to the nearest airport where possi- 
ble, with prearranged objectives discussed, 
is a pivotal part of this unit. Where this is 
not possible, films and filmstrips on the sub- 
ject are available. The objectives in these 
trips or showings will depend upon the age 
level of the group. Young children can learn 
about different types of planes, observe the 
various helpers, talk about the colored lights 
and visible parts, the stowage of baggage, 
ete. Older children will be interested in more 
technical features such as size, capacity and 
weight of planes, in intricacies of take-off 
and landing, such airport devices as runways, 
field lights, weather instruments, and the 
training of pilots, mechanics, stewardesses 
and other personnel. For classes of any level, 
fathers who work with airplanes can be in- 
vited to talk before and after the trip. Par- 
ents and relatives who are veterans of the 
Korean and World Wars can be invited to 
relate first-hand experiences. 


When the actual or pictorial trip is over 
is when the teacher’s deftness and skill will 
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give to classroom Wrights, Glen Curtises, 
Balchen’s, Sikorsky’s and de la Ciervas’, 
opportunities to roam the skyways and ‘‘ per- 
chance, to dream.’’ No curriculum area need 
be slighted. 


MUSIC AND DRAMA 
Particularly in the primary grades, an 


airplane area of interest provides exciting 
opportunities for the dramatization of move- 


‘ment and sound, Any general song book will 


yield a host of suitable tunes which teacher 
and pupils may select. The rhythms and mo- 
tion of the bees, birds and planes can be 
related. Swing to the feeling of flying 
through the air. Play back the songs, the 
noises, the poems and choral readings 
through a tape recorder. Dramatics created 
and enacted by the children (perhaps 
against a backdrop they themselves have 
produced) will help to round out the unit. 
Whether your pupils wish to concern them- 
selves with the Captain Video and Buck 
Rogers sort of thing, or perhaps with a 
tableau showing the highlights of aviation 
history based on the past, the present and 
future will be made more to their liking. 


THE ARTS, AND MATHEMATICS 


Language arts abound in opportunities 
for creative expression in stories and poems 
to be read, and written. New words, new 
thoughts, new pictures will give a freshness 
and vibrancy to thinking and to speech. 

The possibilities in art are obvious and 
stimulating. There are on the one hand the 
creative and craft forms of expression. There 
are also the fine, neat yet qualitative 16th 
century drawings of Galileo which still get a 
lively pace even for the 20th century aero- 


FRED AND BILLY TAKE AN AIRPLANE TRIP speaks 
for all boys—and girls too—who want to fly... 
(Coronet Films, Chicago) 


by PINKUS SUGARMAN 
Assistant Principal, P.S. 177, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


naut. A model airport, drawings for and 
construction of transport planes, passenger 
planes, combat airships and helicopters all 
await eager mind and hands. They also form 
a natural bridge to explore mathematical 
meanings and associations. 

Mathematical concepts such as high-low, 
fast-slow, up-down and the like can be real- 
istically demonstrated for more advanced 
classes. The mathematics of time, speed, dis- 
tance and fare (not forgetting the tax) are 
evident in any airline timetable. Lower 
grades can count the passengers, the lunches, 
and the sticks or packages of gum distribu- 
ted by the stewardess. 


SCIENCE 


As the thrust power of the turbo-jet zooms 
into the realm of space, clouds become more 
than fanciful figures in the sky. The prin- 
ciples of physics and chemistry as they 
apply to atmospheric conditions take on new 
meaning. The hours spent over models and 
construction of the parts assume new im- 
portance in the light of these studies. The 
jet pilot sits with over 100 controls at his 
fingertips. Each of these is the amalgam 
of a scientific dream. It lies within a teach- 
er’s power to spark more of this kind of 
dreaming, that leads to ever greater knowl- 
edge, ever expanding horizons. 


SOCIAL GEOGRAPHY 


In this age too of ever swifter, far-reach- 
ing flight the actual topography of our 
much girdled planet becomes daily less 
significant, and basic human values cry out 
for increased understanding. Countries and 
peoples crowd up on one another. Will the 
airplane help them understand one another 
better? Will the children of this country 
of ours feel for the little Pakistani girl 
whose father works in a jute mill near the 
river? Is the airplane a force for good or 
for evil? A wise teacher-shepherd will lead 
the flock into newer and greener pastures. 


METHOD AND MOOD 


The individual teacher will adapt the con- 
tent and methodology of this area of interest 
to the framework of the local school system, 
and to pupil needs and interests. The indi- 
vidual teacher is the mainspring of a finely 
coordinated, dynamic program of learning. 

(Continued on page 19) 
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FLY HIGH (Continued) 
SOURCE MATERIALS 


During the entire unit certain basic knowl- 
edges and skills will become evident. While 
there should be a continuous evaluation of 
the learning, the teacher will find it advan- 
tageous to review the highlights of the 
unit.through the use of the films and film- 


¢ strips available now; and which are rapidly 


being developed to meet the problems and 
conditions of air age instruction. In almost 
every school area there are officially ap- 
proved lists of audio-visual materials. The 
New York City teacher need merely ask the 
school clerk for the school copy of the 
N.Y.C. Board of Education Approved List. 
For new materials there are the trade publi- 
cations.* Information may also be obtained 
by writing to: 

1. Department of Commerce, Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration, New York Interna- 
tional Airport, Jamaica, N.Y. for such book- 
lets as Fifty Years of Aviation Progress, 
Fun While Flying, Flight, Jet Horizon, I’ve 
Got Wings 

2. Oklahoma Aviation Commission, Route 
6 Box 249, Oklahoma City, Okla. for such 
booklets as Understanding Our World 
Through Aviation, Flying Classrooms, The 


A free service performed by the airplane is 

speedy delivery to the eye banks across the coun- 

try of eye balls, willed by individuals upon their 

decease, for use in restoring sight to people like 

Lucy, whose story is simply but effectively told 

in EYES OF SERVICE (Sturgis-Grant Productions 
Inc., N.Y.C.) 


Airport Field Trip, How Airplanes Help Us, 
Units on Aviation, The Earth as a Magnet, 
Ice, The Secret Flight 


3. Air Age Education,.80 E. 42nd St., 
N.Y.C. 12 

4. American Airlines, Inc., 100 E, 42nd 
St., N.Y. 17 

5. British Overseas Airways Corp., 342 
Madson Ave., N.Y.C. 


6. National Airlines, Inc., 80 E. 42nd St., 
N.Y.C. 12 


7. Pan American World Airways, 80 E. 
42nd St., N.Y.C. 12 

8. Trans-World Airlines, Inc., 80 E. 42nd 
St., N.Y.C. 12 


* FILM NEWS’ next issue will feature the 
air age, and powered flight. 
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9. Link Aviation Devices, Inc., Bingham- 
ton, N.Y. 

Many of the airlines will send you free 
filmstrips, along with other material. Flat 
pictures may be obtained additionally from 
the educational department of British In- 
formation Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
N.Y.C,. 20, and from such commercial sources 
as F. A. Owen Publishing Co. (The Instruc- 
tor Series of Illustrated Units) ; Informative 
Classroom Pictures Publishing; and Martin 
and Murray Inc. (Foundation Classroom 
Materials). 


WHO WEARS WINGS... 


A unit on aviation is one with which 
teacher and pupils can have real fun. It is 
not meant for pedestrian pedagogy. Each 
student carries with him the wings of 
Iearus, and needs only the guidance of an 
imaginative leader. To borrow a phrase from 
the U.S. Navy Flight Training Manual: the 
teacher should ‘‘keep one hand on the 
throttle at all times,’’ but aspire to pierce 
learning barriers unknown. 


DO YOU KNOW 
That— 


—Edward T. Schofield, head of the 
Dept. of Libraries, Visual Aids and 
Radio, the Newark Board of Educa- 
tion has been elected president again 
of the Educational Film Library 
Association? ... 


—the Research Committee of the 
Metropolitan N. Y. Audio-Visual 
Association will aid, with academic 

~ and financial resources, in the de- 
velopment of any worthy educa- 
tional campaign, according to this 
Committee’s chairman, Dr. Irene 
Cypher? 


—P.S. 202, Brooklyn, boasts a special 
Resource and Visual Aids Room 
where teachers can find live and 
descriptive materials pertaining to 
all areas of the curriculum? Prin- 
cipal Charles G. Eichel has found 
the staff eager and alert to avail 
themselves of these services... . 


—the Yonkers Public School System 
has established a central film li- 
brary which, in the past few 
months, has had unusual growth 

. and activity? Supervisor of School 
Libraries, Dorothy H. Currie, en- 
visions setting up a central collec- 
tion of all types of instructional 
materials. ... 


—each and every member of Metro- 
politan New York AVA is invited 
to contribute news items, articles, 
helpful hints? 
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simmer... 


Ist PRIZE, 1953 
CLEVELAND FILM FESTIVAL 


toulouse=- 
lautrec 


PAINTER OF THE PARIS BOHEME 
Wonderful For The Study And Appreciation Of 
The Work And Times Of The Famous Artist! 


“A comprehensive film . . . lively and informa- 
tive, it draws on photographs, paintings, draw- 
ings and etchings, plus scenes from Paris streets 
and cafes, to capture Lautrec’s special world. 
Lautrec’s own works are used as if to people 
that world with his own particular vision of Paris 
at the turn of the century. The color is exception- 
ally good. It avoids sentimentality and sensa- 
tionalism” 


—from the Program Notes of the 
2nd International Art Film Festival 


An EDINBURGH INTERNATIONAL 
FILM FESTIVAL Selection 


22 Min. COLOR Rental $17.50 Sale, Apply 


A Peter Riethof Production 
Filmed in beautiful Kodachrome 


THE FILM ON ART FOR EVERY FILM LIBRARY! 


Apply to sole 16mm Distributor now to insure 
delivery for your film program: 


BRANDON FILMS, INC., cept. an 
200 West 57th St., New York 19, N.Y. 


A Great 
Motion Picture 


From the Hand of the 
Master Film-Maker, 
Robert Flaherty — 


Now In 16mm 


Available Exclusively From 


Contemporary Films, Inc. 
13 EAST 37th STREET 


New York 16, N. Y. 
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PREVIEWS 


WATCH FOR QUALITY 


NE thing that should be very appar- 

ent to readers of this month’s column 
is the diversity and range of subject in- 
eluded in the filmstrips reviewed. This is 
always pleasing to filmstrips’ faithful de- 
votees. It is also something that should 
give rise to a bit of sober thinking. 

The moment you increase production and 
provide a vast amount of material, you 
need to keep watch over the quality of that 
material. It is true we ned pictorial-type 
instructional material and in quantity, so 
that teachers can make adequate choice 
to meet their needs. But producers should 
not make filmstrips simply so they can say 
they have ‘‘something in every subject 
area.’’ 

If we really want to see how important 
good material is, we have only to talk to 
some of the pupils in classes where these 
materials are used. You will soon find out 
how they feel about some of the pictures 
shown to them, and how quick they are 
to respond to really good, interesting pic- 
tures. You will also be surprised at what 
they think about some of the pictures we 
think they ought to like simply because 
they deal with subjects which must be in- 
cluded in the course of study! So let’s be 
on the alert to insist upon continued good 
quality in all our teaching materials. 


@ Yale University Press Film Service (386 
Fourth Ave., N. Y. 16) has launched a new 
filmstrip series (black and white) under the 
general heading of THE PAGEANT OF AMER- 
IcA. This series will eventually include 30 
strips based upon and supplementary to the 
subject matter of the Pageant of America 
books. The first unit of six strips is ready 
and includes THE Story oF THE AMERICAN 
INDIAN; EUROPEAN EXPLORERS DISCOVER A 
New Sparn EstaBlisHES A GREAT 
EMPIRE; THE RISE AND FALL oF NEW 
FRANCE; Lire IN COLONIAL AMERICA; THE 
ENGLISH COLONIES IN NortH AMERICA. Pic- 
ture content is of a documentary nature and 
will meet a need for reference material. 
Teachers manuals for each strip provide ad- 
ditional data, and the series has been care- 


From THE STORY OF THE AMERICAN INDIAN, 
Unit 1, “The Pageant of America” series, Yale 
University Press Film Service .. . 


ta 


colonia! home 


CREDO 


..-Good filmstrips are excellent teaching 
aids, 

...Filmsyips are only good as teaching 
aids if the component frames or pic- 
tures are good in terms of composition 
and photography. 

... If title explanations are included on 
the pictures, they must be short and in 
clear, readable type. 


fully checked by a staff of experts in social 
studies. There is much on which to base 
study and discussion of historical facts, and 
use of the strips will lead to further research 
and reading. This is the type of filmstrip 
that will be used in close correlation with 
text lessons. 


= Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc. 
(Wilmette, Tll.), has several series in new 
subject areas. PREHISTORIC LIFE (color) was 
made in cooperation with the American 
Museum of Natural History, and gives an 
excellent pictorial account of mammals in 
prehistoric times. It is based on exhibits and 
pictures to be found at the New York 
Museum, and at the Peabody Museum of 
Yale University. The six strips provide us 
with material on dinosaurs, the coming of 
reptiles, the age of mammals and the story 
fossils tell. Such presentations provide good 
resource data and also serve as preparation 
for field trips to see the museum exhibits. 
They also make it possible to bring back into 
the classroom for further study the things 
seen at the museums. The text content of 
these strips is authentic and carefully pre- 
pared. The pictures are well reproduced. 


mw New York Times (229 W. 43rd St., 
N.Y.C.) for its December strip presents AIR 
PoWER IN THE Atomic AGE to bring us up 
to date on the role of aviation in war and 
peace. The introduction is particularly in- 
teresting and deals with changing concepts 
of time and space. This serves as background 
for presentation of facts about airplanes and 
the problems involved in building a strong 
line of air defense for our own country. This 
strip has much of interest for air-minded 
modern pupils. 


FROM AIR POWER IN THE ATOMIC AGE, Decem- 
ber release of the New York Times . . . 


By DR. IRENE CYPHER 


Associate Professor, Dept. of Commu- 
nications, New York University 


m= Society For Visual Education (1345 
West Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, III.) 
has 5 filmstrips in color that will be of in- 
terest to those seeking help for holiday pro- 
grams. Specific titles are THE OTHER WISE- 
MAN, THE Feast oF LIGHTS WITH JESUS, 
HyMNS OF THE Nativity, THE LITTLE EN- 
GINE THAT CoUuLD, and AMERICA THE BEAUTI- 
FUL. HYMNS OF THE NaTIviTy and AMERICA 
of course will be most helpful in situations 
where group singing is involved, and are so 
recommended. We found the illustrations 
fascinating for THE LITTLE ENGINE and this 
is a delightful strip to recommend for story- 
telling groups. Children are certain to find 
the pictures very appealing and the story it- 
self an entrancing one. It will be good for 
holiday reading and for many other reading 
sessions when the holidays are over done. 
Henry Van Dyke’s well known story is the 
basis for THE OTHER WISEMAN, and this 
strip is suited for use with both youth and 
adult groups. THE FEAST oF LIGHTS WITH 
JESUS can well be made the core around 
which to plan an intercultural, inter-faith 
meeting. 


m= M. C. Cooper - Top Films (Box 3, Preuss 
Station, Los Angeles 35, Cal.) has a series 
of color filmstrips under the general head- 
ing, Livine Lecacy or U.S. History. Three 
of the strips pertain to the U.S. constitution 
and its amendments. One strip deals with 
the Declaration of Independence, and one 
with the Seal of the United States. All are 
done in cartoon technique and the quality 
of the color and art work is good. The in- 
tent of the producers is undoubtedly to help 
teachers faced with the necessity of teaching 
‘“econcepts’’ of democracy and government. 
How well this can be done depends to a 
large extent upon the skill of the teacher as 
a discussion leader. These strips do present 
actual statements from the Bill of Rights. 
Captions seek, in plainly factual language, to 
point out the meaning of the statements to 
individuals who live under the protection of 
this Bill of Rights. Probably the strip on 
the Declaration of Independence will arouse 
more lively discussion, for its pictures are 
more suggestive of action and animation. 
There is a certain amount of repetition in 
the material, but this may serve to impress. 


Top Films visualizes Amendment VI, in THE 
DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE .. . 
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earlier men of long for his tril, 


By GEORGE L. GEORGE 


BOOKS 


THE OLIVIERS, by Felix Barker (Lip- 
pincott, publ.) 


Sir Laurence Olivier and Vivien Leigh 
are jointly portrayed in this colorful double 
biography as two people sincerely dedicat- 
ed to their art and to each other. Their 
story is convincingly told, with many in- 
timate anecdotes and dramatic details from 
the successful career of a most talented 
couple. 


THE SOUND OF THE TRUMPET, by 
Leicester Hemingway (Holt, publ.) 


The front-line adventures of a combat 
cameraman, armed with an Eyemo instead 
of a gun, are related by Ernest Heming- 
way’s younger brother in an authentically 
exciting documentary style, but with a cur- 
ious laxity in organizing his rich material. 


“WHO HE?”, by Alfred Bester (Dial 
publ.) 


This frenzied behind-the-scenes account 
of a big-time TV show may be entertaining 
in a nightmarish sort of way; but its sharp 
satire is not calculated to inspire respect 
for a medium whose resemblance to reality 
is still largely coincidental. 


EDUCATIONAL FILM GUIDE 1953 
(Wilson, publ.) 


This new and completely revised 11th 
edition lives up to its reputation as the 
most comprehensive list and description of 
16mm films. 1,000 pages long, it covers 
11,000 films in three cognate sections: an 
alphabetic and subject index, a classified 
and annotated subject list, and a directory 
of main sources. 

Order numbers are given for 4,000 Li- 
brary of Congress catalog cards and for 
2,000 EFLA evaluation cards. Semi-annual 
supplements will keep this highly useful 
guide up-to-date. 


ALL ABOUT RADIO AND TELEVISION, 
by Jack Gould (Random House, 
publ.) 


Intended for boys and girls aged 9 to 12, 
this attractively presented volume by the 
discerning New York Times columnist will 
be welcomed by youngsters for its simple 
and lucid explanation of the fascinating 
mysteries of their radio and TV sets. 

The many imaginative illustrations by 
Bette J. Davis add a great deal to the 
plain-speaking directness of the text. 


BOOKLETS 


In preparation for the 1953 American 
Library Association Conference, an a-v 
workshop was held at the University of So. 
California. The Proceedings of this work- 
shop includes the prepared addresses, re- 
ports, and lists of screen materials shown 
(U. of California, Berkeley 4, $1) ... Stor- 
age of 16mm Films In Active Libraries, 
and Visual Aid Sources, Films & Filmstrips 
are two most useful free pamphlets issued 
by Eastman Kodak (Rochester 4, N.Y.) 
. .. Valuable tips on lighting for amateur 
film makers, Indoor Movies Made Easy, can 
be obtained on request from Jas. H. Smith 
& Sons Corp. (Griffith, Ind.) . .. Two bro- 
chures of the Canadian Assoc. for Adult 
Education (143 Bloor St. W., Toronto) 
will be of great interest to educators: Cul- 
ture in Canada, which reports the findings 
of the Royal Commission on National De- 
velopment in the Arts, Letters and Sci- 
ences; and Let’s Tell People, which an- 
alyzes public relations on behalf of educa- 
tional organizations. In each, the work of 
the National Film Board is carefully ap- 
praised and its achievements duly com- 
mended. . .. The Marilyn Monroe Story 
(Greenberg, publ. $1) 
those who like that sort of thing. ... 
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is definitely for 


CATALOGS 


Three catalogs have been issued by the very 
active The Filmstrip House (25 Broad St., 
NYC): a general educational listing of 
filmstrips covering a broad range of age 
and subject interest; a special selection for 
Jewish schools and organizations; and a 
general religious listing with emphasis on 
interfaith understanding and intergroup re- 
lations . . . A careful choice of films for 
Mental Health Education is available from 
the Film Library of the National Assoc. 
for Mental Health (13 E. 37 St., NYC 16). 
... The scenic beauties of Canada are de- 
picted in 93 colorful shorts offered without 
charge by the Canadian Travel Film Li- 
brary (1270 Ave. of the Americas NYC 20) 
... Thirty-five new features from 10 coun- 
tries and in 7 languages enrich a most com- 
plete catalog of significant foreign-made 
films available in 16mm from Brandon 
Films (200 W. 57th St., NYC) ... More 
than 130 titles of rental motion pictures 
for commercial training teachers are listed 
in the recent catalog issued by Business 
Education Films (630 Ninth Ave., NYC) 
... A useful idea was carried out by En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica Films (Wilmette, 
Ill.) with the publication of an alphabeti- 
eal listing and description of all the films 


ANNOUNCING... 


Two New Art Films 


“IL DEMONIACO 


NELL ‘ARTE” 
(The Demon in Art) 


PRIZE-WINNER: 
Woodstock Art Film Festival 


BEST ART FILM: 
Paris Short Film Festival 


Running Time 16 minutes 


Rental $10.00 Sale: Apply 


“RENOIR” 


A beautiful new color film on the 
art and life of the famous painter, 
Pierre-Auguste Renoir. 


Running time 23 minutes 


Rental $20.00 Sale:Apply 


Available Exclusively From 


Contemporary Films, Inc. 


13 East 37th Street 
New York 16, N. Y. 


FILM CLASSICS 
NEW FRENCH RELEASES... 
@ NIGHT iS MY KINGDOM — Jean Gabin 
@ PEPE LE MOKO — Jean Gabin 
@ LA REGLE DU JEU — Renoir comedy 
Write for information 


TRANS-WORLD FILMS, INC. 


2209 East 75th St., Chicago 49, il. 


CATALOGS (Continued) 


offered in their latest catalog ... Thirteen 
art shorts based on the lives nd works 
of famous artists, and the feature-length 
Pictura are listed by Pictura Films Corp. 
(487 Park Ave., NYC) ... The highly var- 
ied aspects of the petroleum industry have 
been the subjects of many interesting films, 
compiled by the American Petroleum Insti- 
tute (50 W. 50th St., NYC 20) ... A wide 
choice of films on Israeli, Jewish, Yiddish 
and Biblical subjects can be rented from 
the Jewish Education Film Library (13 
E. 37th St., NYC 16) ... 
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25,000 10 S 


THE SOUND TRACK 


TAPES FOR TEACHING 


APE as a teaching tool entered the 

school field through the doors of the 
music and language arts’ classrooms. Un- 
deniably, the tape recorder has enhanced 
the progress of many student skills. But 
now that equipment is becoming more uni- 
versally available, there are other areas and 
techniques of tape recording coming into 
their own. 

One of these new techniques is the pre- 
recorded tape. ‘‘Tapes for Teaching’’ pro- 
grams have been inaugurated in 21 states. 
What the service encompasses, how it is 
operated, and what material is available 
ean be illustrated through a report on the 
program at the University of Oklahoma. 

At the Extention Division of this Uni- 
versity’s Educational Services center, over 
600 titles in 14 subject matter classifica- 
tions are now available on tape. The major- 
ity of the material has been recorded from 
15 up to 60 minute radio programs origi- 
nally presented by General Electric, West- 
inghouse, the American Legion, and the Uni- 
versities of Minnesota, Indiana, Oklahoma 
and Michigan. 

With the University of Oklahoma’s 
‘Tapes for Teaching’’ catalog in hand, the 
Oklahoma teacher can select specific titles 
to fit curriculum needs. If the school wishes 
to have the material permanently on hand, 


By GRACE GOODMAN 


blank tape is sent to the Educational Mate- 
rial Services for recording. The charge is 
50 cents for a 15-minute subject, $1.00 per 
title for subjects longer than 15 minutes, 
plus postage. If it is more desirable for 
the school to rent a title, the charge for a 
5-day period is $1.00 for a 15-minute re- 
cording, $2.50 for a title over 15 minutes 
in length. 

Because tape recorders may operate at 
either 334 or 7% inches per second, the 
following table may be useful to new re- 
corder owners. 


Minimum 
Length of Length of 
Program Speed Tape Needed 
15 mins. 334” per sec. 300 ft. 
15 mins. 714” per sec. 600 ft. 
30 mins. 334” per sec. 600 ft. 
30 mins. 714” per sec. 1200 ft. 
60 mins. 334” per sec. 1200 ft. 
60 mins. 74%” per sec. 2400 ft. 


Standard 5 inch reels hold 600 feet of 
tape; 7 inch reels hold 1200 feet. 

Thus, when an Oklahoma teacher wishes 
to employ an audio-supplement to courses 
in health, social studies, music, science, con- 
servation, agriculture, vocational guidance 
or driver training, an excellent radio pro- 
gram is ready—not at an inconvenient time 


“Write on” 
Mfg. Co. product, can be written on with pen, 
pencil, ballpoint or typewriter. Labels come in 
roll form on a metal dispenser and are imprinted 
for marking date, reel number and _ subject. 


Available from “Scotch Tape” dealers. 


several weeks hence, but at the moment of 
study most advantageous. 

‘*Tapes for Teaching’’ are not only en- 
couraging the wider use of splendidly pre- 
pared educational broadcasts, but are as- 
sisting the acceptance of pre-recorded tapes 
on the part of the public as a whole. How- 
ever, for education, at least, let’s not run 
away with the present type of pre-recorded 
tape and accept it as the pinnacle of pos- 
sible tape recording achievement. Partici- 
pation is a key word when motivation and 
reaction are considered. Techniques for in- 
ducing discussion are sometimes difficult to 
achieve, but they can be built into recorded 
programs. Experimental production tech- 
niques can afford the teacher and group 
leeway with invaluable materials when the 
producers include the on/off switch during 
the taped program as well as at the begin- 
ning and end. ‘‘Tapes for Teaching’’ is a 
healthy youngster in the new field of pre- 
recorded tape. Ingenuity will help it de- 
velope healthily. 


REVIEWING THE RECORDS 


—with KARL BARLEBEN 


CHRISTMAS SONGS: 10-in. Layos disc. 


The famed Roger Wagner Chorus pre- 
sents a choice group of Christmas songs 
beautifully rendered and excellently re- 
corded. Included on this splendid dise are 
With a Torch, Adeste Fidelis, Angels We 
Have Heard, Alleluia (Thompson), Coven- 
try Carol, Tollite Hostia, Carol of the Bells, 
Tlinae, Lo How the Rose, and Silent 
Night. A particularly appropriate recording 
to have and use at this time of the year. 


GREGORIAN CHANTS: 10-in. 
Layos disc. 


A well-chosen and expertly executed 
series of Gregorian Chants including Adoro 
Te Devote, Ave Verum, Pange Lingua, Ave 
Maria, Alma Redemptoris, Ave Regina, 
Regina Coeli, Salve Regina, Ecce Panis, 
Vexilla Regis, Victimae Paschali, Dies Irae 
and Gloria Laus exemplifies the work of 
the Roger Wagner Chorus. Young Roger 
Wagner, holder of a Doctorate in Music 
from the University of Montreal, is recog- 
nized as an outstanding authority on Cath- 
olic liturgical music and has, for several 
years, made St. Joseph’s Church in Los 
Angeles noted for its liturgical music. 
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SHAKESPEARE: “Macbeth,” two 12-in. 
RCA Victor discs in Album +LM-6010. 


Alee Guinness, outstanding contemporary 
actor, with player of London’s old Vic 
Theatre, one of the famous acting groups 
in the world, has recorded this Macbeth 
with brilliant authority. Designed to utilize 
the dramatic potentialities of the recorded 
medium to the fullest extent, this interpre- 
tation of the noble tragedy, for the first 
time to our knowledge, tailors a theatrical 
production expressly for recording. In the 
Witches Scene and in some of the solilo- 
quies, certain uses of sound are made 
which are indigenous to record production. 
The cast was asembled specifically for the 
recorded version in a way that would most 
closely approximate an actual stage perfor- 
mange and still utilize all the potentialities 
of recorded sound. Guinness’ eloquent por- 
trayal of Macbeth, and Pamela Brown’s 
finely shaded interpretation of Lady Mac- 
beth, exemplify the finest traditions of the 
English stage. Frank Hauser, Andrew 


Cruickshank and Robin Bailey round out 
the leads of the exceptionally talented old 
Vie cast. A recording that will be material- 
ly valuable in literature, dramatic and 
Shakespeare studies. 


—with LAURA SINGER 


SONGS FROM NEW MUSIC HORIZONS 


The six albums of the New Music Hori- 
zons records parallel the six music text- 
books, New Music Horizons, published by 
Silver Burdett Company, N.Y.C. They are 
progressively graded for children from 
kindergarten through sixth grade... For 
reviews of other albums in this series see 
Film News’ October issue. 


Volume 5. Set MJV-80._ - 


This is an excellent set of songs for the 
fifth grade. There are dancing songs from 
Europe and folk songs from Mexico and 
Latin America. Also included are some of 
the more popular American folk songs... . 
Although the words are not always easy 
to follow, the music has such bounce and 
vitality that it lends itself to spontaneous 
movement. ... The jacket notes to children 
are well-organized and present some im- 
portant concepts. The first is that music 
is to enjoy, the second that through music 
we get a feeling for people in different 
countries. ‘‘Here are nine songs—nine 
visits to people in nine different parts of 
the world. As you sing and dance to the 
music they made, you will get to know 
these people better, make new friends.’’ 
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THERE ARE 
YEARS OF 
TROUBLE-FREE 
PERFORMANCE 
AHEAD WITH A 


VICTOR 
16mm SOUND PROJECTOR 


Thousands of trouble-free film miles have 
been projected with Victors. Here is dependable 
performance . . . and the best in clarity of 
picture and sound for schools, colleges, 
churches, and industry. 


VICTOR 
PREVENTS FILM DAMAGE 


5 silent sentries on every Victor projector 
stand guard against costly film damage. 
(1) Safety film trips automatically and 
instantly stop projector in case of film emer- 
gency. (2) Safety film path has undercut 
rollers and film channels to protect picture and 
sound track from scratches. (3) Large single-drive 
sprocket eases film stress and simplifies threading. (4) Dual 
flexo-pawls with Victor famous cushioned action completely 
eliminate perforation damage. (5) Offset film loop provides 
natural side tensions preventing weaving of film. 


EASY TO THREAD 


You thread your Victor in less than half a minute. 
A 180° swing-out lens facilitates threading and is added film protection since it allows 
easy cleaning of film channel and pressure plate. 


Maqnésound WITH BUILT-IN MIXER FOR LOW COST MAGNETIC SOUND 


You add your own voice or music or both to the 
film with this magnetic sound ATTACHMENT for se 
Victor 16mm sound projectors. Get professional : 


recordings with Magnesound . . . it has separate ee 
mike and phono inputs with individual volume (aE 
controls. Record and re-record to suit your needs. [O° 
THE VICTOR 1600 ARC ; 


The new, portable Victor 1600 Arc Projector, for 16mm sound film, is a 
professional type projector with the economy of 16mm. Yes, the 1600 is long 
on quality, short on cost and maintenance. 


FOR A CLEARER, SHARPER PICTURE 
Choose the Victor 1600 Arc for a brighter picture on a long throw. 1600 lumens 
combined with a new “flat-field” projection lens gives you the clear, bright, sharp 
picture you’ve been wanting. A full 57-minute show on one set of carbons 

at 30 amps. The BRI12 Bass-Reflex Speaker is your assurance of full-tone 
sound-conditioning for any auditorium requirement. ; 


3 SEPARATE 
CARRYING UNITS 
Assemble in Less 
than 5 Minutes 


1. Rectifier 
. “power- 
house" for the 
complete unit. 


2. BRI2 Bass - Reflex 
Speaker Case. Houses 
a 12” speaker and also 
serves as carrying case 
for amplifier, projector 

, and accessories. 


vicTOR- 


ANIMATOGRAPH 
CORPORATION 


DEPT. R-12, DAVENPORT, IOWA 
Branch Offices in New York and Chicago 


QUALITY MOTION PICTURE 
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EQUIPMENT NEWS 


By LEROY SYLVERST 
President, Association of Documentary and Television Film Craftsmen 


POLYESTER FILM BASE 


a E. I. du Pont de Nemours and Company 
is building a new plant at Parlin, N. J. for 
the manufacture of a new synthetic base 
for film. A condensation of polymer, and 
technically known as polyethylene tereph- 
thalate, the new base is related to du 
Pont’s recently introduced textile fabric 
‘“Dacron,’’ and to ‘‘ Mylar,’’ a transparent 
film for electrical insulation and other in- 
dustrial applications. 

The advantages of the polyester film are 
many. Among these advantages are greater 
strength, longer wear, resistant qualities, 
and higher clarity. It is also thinner than 
other motion picture bases, and reduces the 
thickness of film from the standard 5% 
mils to 4 mils. This means that up to 35 
percent more film can be put on a given 
reel. ... Tests made with standard motion 
picture film showed perforations wearing 
out after 1400 projections. With the new 
base there were virtually no signs of wear 
even after 3900 runs. . . . Ordinary film 
failed after 100 flexing tests, polyester film 
withstood 17,000. A series of tests of the 
new base is being made by the Motion 
Picture Research Council, also several mo- 


tion picture and TV companies. 


R.C.A. 16mm PORTABLE 3-D 


mw R.C.A. Engineering Products Department, 
Camden, N. J. has available new portable 
3-D equipment for industrial and documen- 
tary type films in 16 mm. The new 3-D 
system consists of two 16mm portable are 
projectors with selsyn interlocked motors 
for perfect timing. Included also in the set- 
up are special projection screens and sound 
equipment to reproduce binaural or stero- 
phonic sound. 


THE “SYNCHROWINK” 
INDUSTRIALIST 


a The Society for Visual Education Ine. 
(1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14), and 
the DuKane Corporation (St. Charles, Ill.) 
are jointly sponsoring the ‘‘Industrialist’’ 
filmstrip projector available in 500, 750 and 
1000 watt models and incorporating the 
‘*Synchrowink’’ mechanism which ad- 
vances pictures in a split second, and makes 
remote control possible from any position 
in the room. The user advances the pro- 
jector by merely pressing a pushbutton 
that is at the end of a cord, its standard 
length being 10% feet. For greater dis- 
tances, one or more 35-foot extensions are 
available as accessory items. Positive fram- 
ing of each picture is assured by ‘‘ Micro- 
frame’’ control. . . . The ‘‘Industrialist’’ 
projects both 35mm filmstrips and 2”x2” 
slides. The slides, however, are projected 
manually by means of a slide changer, in- 
cluded as standard equipment. A 5”f/3.5 
Vo-coated Anastigmat lens is standard, al- 
though 3”, 4”, 7” and 10” lenses are obtain- 
able. The complete unit is compact and in- 
cludes a sturdy Royalite carrying case 
with storage space for slide changer, cords, 
and film cans. The 1,000-watt model weighs 
31 pounds and measures 133%4,”x1334”"x10%4”, 
ease size. Cases for the various models of 
this group are dimensionally the same. Pri- 
ces include carrying cases and range from 
$199.50 to $279.50. 


KODAK QUARTER CENTURY 


= Kodak Hawaii, Ltd., a subsidiary of 
Eastman Kodak Company, this year passes 
the 25-year mark. During the quarter-cen- 
tury of its existence the Honolulu company 
has served the Pacific basin, including 
Hawaii, Japan, Korea, Thailand, part of 
the Philippines, and other Pacific Islands. 


Whats New 


Miscellaneous Items . . . 


PROJECTION CALCULATOR 


= The Radiant Screen Finder, an in- 
genious calculator, is available with- 
out charge to any person or company 
selling projection equipment. Seldom- 
found information on show running 
time and audience capacity is listed 
on this industry ‘‘slide rule,’’ for 
questions concerning 16 and 8mm si- 
lent or sound movies, slide and film- 
strip projectors, overhead and opaque. 
There is also data pertinent to 35mm 
single frame slides and applicable to 
stereo slides. ... 


= Radiant Mfg. Corp. also has a new 
16-page booklet entitled ‘‘Secrets of 
Good Color Projection,’’ of interest 
to amateur photographers. Notes on 
exposure, a color harmony chart, an 
emphasis on planning of photo- 
graphy, are all interesting and im- 
portant. Types of screen materials, 
projector placement, screen width 
and audience capacity charts, also 
comments on color stereo projection 
make this booklet a handy compen- 
dium. Free from Radiant Mfg. Corp., 
Public Relations Dept., 2627 W. 
Roosevelt Rd., Chicago 8, Ill. 


= Lofthouse Co., Box 832 Bingham- 
ton, N. Y., has a pen-sized oiler with 
a long, narrow ‘‘beak’’ to make it 
simpler to fill small oil holes in 
movie cameras, projectors and tape 
recorders. Called ‘‘Pell-i-can,’’ this 
oiler is leakproof, features a visible 
oil supply and a pocket clip. Post- 
paid $1.49. 


= Clingtite Products, Inc., 4844 S. 
Ashland Ave., Chicago 9, IIl., offers 
a free 6-page booklet (#N-57), with 
suggestions for effective titling. Sam- 
ples of self-sticking Clingtite Let- 
ters are included. Clingtite Letter 
Sets list for $2.95; contain 157 let- 
ters, numerals, figures, two 8x10 
titling boards, and a carry-all envel- 
ope that fits into a gadget bag. 


m= College Entrance Book Co., 104 
Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 11 is offering pre- 
cut memograph stencils of film les- 
sons called CEBCO filmguides. Each 
guide, prepared by a_ classroom 
teacher, includes introductory ma- 
terial, questions, discussion material, 
picture studies and project sugges- 
tions. Filmguides are priced at $2.00 
each and are available for 21 topics. 


= FilmKare Products Co., 446 W. 
43rd St., N.Y.C. 36, has two rubber 
stamps to be used for marking visual 
material shipment.to assure the ad- 
vantage of saving by means of the 
new postal rates. The rubber stamps 
and a copy of the postal regulations 
are available for $2.00 from Film- 
Kare. 

—GRACE GOODMAN 
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ASSOCIATIONS 


m= American Heritage Project, now in its 
third year, announces the appointment of 
Margaret E. Monroe as Director; R. E. 
Dooley as Director of Training; and Pa- 
tricia Kenny, Hannah Hunt and Milton 
Lamb as Mr. Dooley’s assistants. 


= Magnetic Recording Industry Associa- 
tion, newly formed has elected Joseph R. 
Hards of A-V Tape Libraries as its first 
president. Other officers are Russell Tink- 
ham of Ampex Corp., vice president; Her- 
man Kornbrodt of Audio Devices, secre- 
tary; and Victor Machin of Shure Brothers, 
treasurer. The board of directors includes 
these officers, also Paul Jensen of Minne- 
sota Mining and Manufacturing Co., and 
Everett Olson of Webster-Chicago Corp. 


m= Audio-Visual Coordinators of Oklahoma 
(AVCO) has elected the following officers 
for the 1954 season: Sam Booth of Chic- 
kasha, president; Allen Robson of Ponca 
City, vice-president; Bertha Barnett of 
Oklahoma City, secretary; and, Ford Mi- 
chael of Norman, treasurer. 


= Foreign Policy Association has an- 
nounced the appointment of Charles 
Bushong as head of its new Film Program 
Services. Mr. Bushong was formerly Asso- 
ciate Director of the Film Council of 
America in charge of adult education pro- 
grams. 


= Pennsylvania Audio-Visual Dealers’ 
Assoc., recently formed as a new affiliate 
of the National Audio-Visual Association, 
elected Lew Vath, of L. C. Vath Visual 
Education Supplies, Sharpsville, as presi- 
dent. 


COMPANY MATTERS 


m Emerson Yorke Studio has signed a 
three-year contract with Sterling Tele- 
vision Corp. (both of New York City), for 
Sterling’s exclusive TV and distribution 
throughout the U. S. and Canada of 13 
Yorke documentary and theatrical subjects. 
. .. These will also be given Spanish tracks 
for direct release through Pan American 
Productions, Yorke affiiliate, for the Latin 
American TV market. 


a Transfilm Inc., N.Y.C., has appointed 
Bernard Nelson Mochan as sales manager. 


= Educational Projections, Inc., distribu- 
tors of Curriculum filmstrips (N.Y.C.), an- 
nounces through Frank Fiur, president, 
that his firm is now distributing the film- 
strips and records, on a world-wide basis, 
of Catholic Visual Education. CVE, re- 
lieved of distribution, will concentrate on 
filmstrip production integrated with the 
course of study in Catholic schools, accord- 
ing to its president, Charles V. Martignoni. 
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Trade Notes... 


= Byron Studios and Laboratory, producers 
and processors of motion picture and TV 
film (Washington, D.C.) have opened an 
office at 550 Fifth Avenue, N.Y.C. 36. The 
New York office is for the greater con- 
venience and service of the firm’s New 
York clients. John H. Ware, sales manager, 
will be in charge. 


= American Optical Co. has made Richard 
W. Schmader manager of its Projector De- 
partment, headquartered at Chelsea, Mass. 
Mr. Schmader was previously product su- 
pervisor of projection sales at the com- 
pany’s Buffalo plant, then sales manager 
of the Projector Department. 


= Bell & Howell Company (Chicago, IIl.) 
has been licensed by 20th Century-Fox 
(Hollywood) to manufacture an improved 
35mm anamorphic lens for theater projec- 
tion of CinemaScope. 


= Crawley Films Ltd., Ottawa, Canada, 
has marked its 15th anniversary by break- 
ing ground for a new $250,000 plant that 
will double the output of this largest 
Canadian production company. 


- m Sarra, Inc. (Chicago studios) has a new 


animation director for its motion picture 
department in Herbert Johnson, formerly 
associated with Warner Bros., also the 
Disney and George Pal studios. 


PERSONALS 


= Jim Gibson, formerly with the Army 
Pictorial Service of the Signal Corps 
(Washington), has transferred to the Mo- 
tion Picture Service of the Department of 
Agriculture, to assist its Chief, Walter 
Scott. 


= Howard Southgate has left Navy Train- 
ing Films (Anacostia) where he was for 
five years a writer and project supervisor, 
and has joined the Air Force writing staff 
at Orlando, Fla. 


m Gene Forrell, noted composer-conductor 
for motion pictures, has set up a music 
instruction service for groups and individ- 
uals, at 175 Riverside Drive, N.Y.C. 


w William Rogers has retired from the 
Broadcasting and Films Commission, Na- 
tional Council of Churches, N.Y.C., which 
recently took over the Religious Films 
Assoc., headed by Mr. Rogers for many 
years. Mr. Rogers has not yet announced 
his future plans, beyond a rest at his farm 
in Hillsdale, N.Y. 


HONORS 


mw Mrs. Grace Stevenson, Associate Execu- 
tive Secretary, American Library Associa- 
tion, has been invited by the German Fed- 
eral Government (Bundestag) to take a 
four-weeks tour of the Federal Republic 
and West Berlin, to study conditions in 


Victor Animatograph Corp. recently honored with 
a testimonial dinner and presentation, Mrs. T. M. 
Moore who joined the company 30 years ago as 
a secretary, is now its Executive Secretary. The 
gift from fellow workers was presented by Victor's 
president, Sam G. Rose. 


general and the German libraries in par- 
ticular. This tour is part of the program 
whereby 80 Americans representing public, 
political and cultural life, are annually in- 
vited to Germany under the American Ex- 
change Program initiated by the German 
Bundestag. Participants in this year’s pro- 
gram leave for Germany in February 1954, 
pursue their respective studies in small 
groups. 

= Miss Bertha Landers—director, Kansas 
City Public Library’s Music, Art and Film 
section, and a film reviewer for Film News 
—is described as ‘‘a mature, sensitive and 
profound artist’’ by the Lawrence Gallery 
where a collection of her water colors and 
paintings was recently on exhibit. 


MOVED 


m Victory Kayfetz Productions, Inc.—to 
1780 Broadway, N.Y.C. 

= Victor Animatograph Corporation, Chi- 
cago office—to 5844 W. Addison St., Chi- 
cago 34, Ill. 


SPLICES NOT HOLDING? 


TRY 


JEFRONA 
ALL-PURPOSE CEMENT! 


Write for Free Sample 


CAMERA EQUIPMENT CO. 
1600 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


WHITE GODS 


ADVENTURE into the jungles of Ec- 
vador in search of a lost flier... 

ENCOUNTER with the colorful Avri- 
shi tribe, their customs, dances 
and adornments... 


ESCAPE through ingenious use of 


chemical knowledge . . . 
Copyright of this 
Exciting 16mm Feature (61 mins.) 
owned by 


MOGULL'S 


112-114 West 48th Street 
New York 36, N. Y. 
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BEGINNING LIST OF LABOR FILMS 


(Continued from page 13) 


INDUSTRIAL SAFETY 

CARELESSNESS COSTS YOU—This 15- 
min, union-sponsored film dramatizes the 
price that a young working couple pays for 
failure to observe safety regulations. At 
$10 from Workers Education Bureau, AFL, 
Washington 5, D.C. 

ACCIDENTS DON’T HAPPEN — This 
excellent series of six films (each, 5-mins.) 
shows the operation of a labor-management 
plant safety committee, and demonstrates 
proper techniques in lifting, loading, ete. 
Apply United World Films Inc., 1445 Park 
Ave., N.Y.C. 22. 


HEALTH AND HOUSING 


HEALTHY, WEALTHY AND WISE — A 
lively 72-frame cartoon filmstrip, in color, 
with recording, that highlights the benefits 
of a pre-payment group health center. Pro- 
duced by United Productions for the Kaiser 
Foundation. Purchase from Brandon Films, 
200 W. 57th St., N.Y.C. 

TROWBRIDGE: A STORY OF HOUSING 
— This dramatic 15-min. story of slum clear- 
ance in a defense area is available at $20 
from the CIO Education Dept., 718 Jackson 
Pl. N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


HUMAN RELATIONS 
BROTHERHOOD OF MAN — This 11-min. 
cartoon movie in color points up the likeness 
of all the world’s people and the need to 
live together in one world. From Brandon 
Films Inc., 200 W. 57th St., N.Y.C. ($100). 


JOE DAVIS — AMERICAN — This 15- 
min. film is an eloquent plea for equal job 
opportunity, highlighting the plight of the 
young Negro professional worker. From CIO 


‘ Educational Dept., Washington 6, D.C. 


MEN ON THE JOB — An 81-frame film- 
strip, with recording, this describes the 
progress made by the AFL in San Francisco 
in stamping out job inequalities; is best 
used with an AFL group. At $10, from 
Workers Education Bureau, AFL, 1525 H 
St. N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 


CONSERVATION 


VALLEY OF THE TENNESSEE — An 
excellent 30-min. film illustrating the value 
of people working together, though govern- 
ment and farm cooperatives, to build a bet- 
ter life. The parallel in unionism is easily 
seen, Price, $35.85 from Tennessee Valley 
Authority, Knoxville, Tenn. 


ow 
Disney's years ot - 
experience, “know- 
how”, and production 
facilities combine to 
give you the very best 
in teaching films... 


ADVENTURE. 


aviation. 
*List of awards available upon request. 


| For Better Teaching... 
LONG TERM LEASES 


now available on... 


EVERY SECOND PACKED WITH USEFUL INFORMATION. Each 
film aptly fits specific curriculum areas with many secondary uses. 
We suggest the following AWARD WINNING* films: 


WE SEAL ISLAND (27 min.) Authentic life cycle of fur-bearing 
seals filmed on the Pribilof Islands. A Disney TRUE-LIFE 


4 MOTOR MANIA (7 min.) The appalling change in the average 
person when he becomes the driver of an automobile. 


KK HISTORY OF AVIATION (18 min.) Documentary of pioneer 


Special note about 


On those occasions where features are de- 
sired, SO DEAR TO MY HEART is particularly 
suitable because of its emphasis on moral 
and spiritual values. 


In one of the most moving stories of our 
time, Sterling North's SO DEAR TO MY 
HEART, a wise grandma uses a new lamb to 
impress upon her sometimes 


of faith. 


c ting quality 


"SO DEAR TO MY HEART" 


Yt 

Out of this heart-touching story of village 
farm life—as close to the spirit as it is to 
the warm earth and its cattle and harvests— 
comes a crisis in the development of the boy. 
SO DEAR TO MY HEART is a joyous fear-ban- 
ishing tale about some very human people. 
CARTOON & LIVE ACTION. . . 

Color by Technicolor. 


$22.50 per day. 


Running time... 
Rental 


If contemplating leasing, write IMMEDIATELY 


to reserve your preview prints. (supply limited) 


WALT DISNEY PROD. 


16 MM. DIV. 


pepr. 15 BURBANK, CALIF. 
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LABOR AND WORLD PROBLEMS 


FATE OF A CHILD — This highly artistic 
production awakens sympathy for people of 
the underdeveloped areas of the world, re- 
views their economic problems, and shows, 
briefly, the help which the United Nations 
is giving. (17 mins.) Apply Film Division, 
United Nations, N.Y. 


ILO — This shows the operation of the In- 
ternational Labor Office in setting standards 
of health, safety and welfare for workers 
throughout the world. (11 mins., 1948 re- 
vision). Obtainable at $30 from the National 
Film Board of Canada, 1270 Ave. of the 
Americas, N.Y.C. 20. 


ICFTU — This is a 25-minute record of the 
first meeting, 1949, of the free world labor 
union organization. For previews prints: 
Workers Education Bureau or the CIO, 
Washington, D.C, Purchase, at $37.65, from 
International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions (ICFTU), 20 W. 40th St., N.Y. 18. 


CHILDREN HELP ISRAEL 


HEN it was learned that the children 

in an Israeli settlement needed a sound 
projector, the youngsters in five Westchester 
(N.Y.) organizations filled the need. Via 
grass-cutting, baby-sitting, etc. provided the 
funds, at the price of personal deprivation 
in some cases. Mrs. Murray Silverstone of 
the Children to Palestine organization pur- 
chased the projector and delivered it per- 
sonally. Dr. Lehmann of the Israeli settle- 
ment Ben Shemen stated in his recent letter 
of appreciation: ‘‘This beautiful apparatus 
will enable us not only to show documentaries 
of value but also to vitalize our vocational 
training at our agricultural school by show- 
ing films of instruction. The apparatus is so 
well constructed that one of the older boys 
will soon be able to handle it without assist- 
ance. ’’ 


EDITORIALLY SPEAKING 
(Continued from Page 2) 


development of attitudes and interests, par- 
ticularly in areas where concepts are difficult 
to pictorialize. 

Mr. Disney is undoubtedly well aware that 
any field as long ploughed and as well plant- 
ed as education, has its own concepts of 
what it needs and wants. It is to be expected, 
if only for self-interest (and we feel sure 
Mr. Disney’s is a deeper concern) that he 
will respect established principles, that he 
will not ‘‘gag’’ education, in the theatrical 
sense of the word. By the same token, neither 
must education gag Disney, in that meaning 
of the word which implies strangulation of 
creative impulse and expression. 

It’s going to be very, very interesting to 
watch this meeting of the minds and to fol- 
low what it may bring about. 


R. chama ee 


Editor 
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RENTER 
FILMS (COLOR BY TECH 
: 
ne 
These titles and 
- othet DisneY clas- 
sics gncluding the 
feature. sO DEAR 
MY HEART: BE- 
Pe HIND THE SCENES AT THE | 
DISNEY STUDIO. and CAR- 
TOON SHORT SUuBIECTS: 
also available for dailY rent- 
ol. SEE FILM LIBRARY 


Beseler VU-LYTE Representative 
demonstrates to Principal and 
Executives in classroom at 
Levittown Memorial High School, 
Union Free School District #5, N. Y. 
Schools find a constantly 
growing need for additional 
VU-LYTE Opaque Projectors. 
Lessons are learned quicker, 
easier, better with the VU-LYTE. 


FREE DEMONSTRATION 
Proves This Teaching Method More Effective! 


Opaque Projection with the VU-LYTE is 
one of the best methods known to 
communicate ideas, get facts across so they’re 
remembered. Every day, Educators find 
more proof that this teaching tool is the 
most effective they have ever used! 


© Pupil participation is heightened 
© Classes take on a new interest 
© Subjects are easier for pupils 
to learn 
© Information is retained longer 


© Lessons are remembered with 
greater accuracy 


ta! 


The Projector 
Discussions are more lively 


With the Beseler VU-LYTE, anything 

can be projected in its natural colors. 
Pictures, books, maps, solid objects, 
diagrams, newspaper and magazine clippings, 
homework papers. . . anything that the 
Teacher thinks will help the students. 

No preliminary preparation of material 

is necessary. 


If you are interested in quicker, better learning, mail the cou- 
pon for a Free Demonstration. You'll be amazed at how the 
VU-LYTE gives expression to your full teaching potential. Of 
course, there is no obligation. 


CHARLES COMPANY 


st 


60 Badger Avenue, Newark 8, N. J. 


Charles Beseler Co., Dept. F-11 
60 Badger Avenue; Newark 8, N. J. 


Gentlemen: 


Please arrange for a Free Demonstration 
at my convenience. 


Name. Dacisi 


School 


School Address 


City 


‘ 
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TWO KINDS OF BELL & HOWELL 


SPECIALISTS 


to serve you and your motion picture program 


Bell 


The New Bell & Howell 
Filmosound Specialist 


Sapphire jewels give critical parts 
400% longer life. Here is unique 
heavy-duty performance in projec- 
tors! Critical film-handling parts of 
the revolutionary Filmosound Spe- 
cialists are equipped with sapphire 
jewels permanently bonded to metal. 
Originally created to meet the rigid 
standards of the armed services, now 
these Specialist projectors— standard 
model or magnetic recording—are 
available to you! Sold exclusively 
through the Bell & Howell Special 
Representative Organization. 


Special Representative 
Organization Specialists 


Here is a highly professional service 
for users of audio-visual equipment. 
Each Bell & Howell Special Repre- 
sentative maintains the finest facili- 
ties to assist you in your motion 
picture program. Without any obliga- 
tion to you, you can benefit from his 
experience and factory training. This 
unusually qualified expert can show 
you the best equipment to suit your 
own needs and your own motion pic- 
ture activities. Individually and as a 
group, B&H Special Representatives 
make up the finest service and sales 
organization in the audio-visual field. 


makers of the world’s finest 
motion picture equipment 


Bell & Howell Company 7172 
7172 McCormick Road 
Chicago 45, Ill. 


Please send me, without cost or obligation, 
complete information on the Specialists and 
the name of my Bell & Howell Special Rep- 
resentative. 


ORGANIZATION... 


ADDRESS... 
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